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INTRODUCTION. 


Gotthold EniKAiM Lkssing wns born on the 22n(l 
January 1729 at Kamenz, in Upper Lu^atia, of which 
town his fatl)cr, Johann Gottfried, was tltcn Lutheran 
pastor, while his grandfather was Hurgoniastcr of the 
same place. He came of a family distinguished for 
erudition during several generations, one of his 
ancestors having been Clemens Lessing of Chem- 
nitz, who, in 1 5S0, was among the signatories of the 
Formula Concordi<r^ the famous declaration of 
Lutheran faith which superseded the Aui^shuri^ 
Conjession of 1530, while his father was the author, 
among otlier works, of the I'iudicur Reformatiouis 
Lutheri, a defence of the principles of the Reforma- 
tion. 

In his early youth, and when he had become the 

eldest surviving son of his father, Gotthold was by tlic 

latter dedicated to the ministry, in accordance with a 

custom which was traditional in his family. After a 

few years spent at the grammar school of his native 

place, he was, at the age of twelve, sent to the 

Furstenschule at Meissen, where he soon outstripped 

a * 
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his contemporaries; and before quitting that estab- 
lishment he had rK't only rcatl many of the ancient 
classic authors, but had prtHluccd imitations of 
portions of IMautus, rcrcncc, and Anacreon in 
German \er^e. had tianslatcd large sections of 
l-'iiclid. had collected materials for a history of 
mathematics, and had even draftcil tlic outline of 
one of his earlier plays. Completing the curriculum 
of study at the Furstenschulc in a year less than tlie 
customary time, he finally delivered there a vale- 
dictory oration under the title of Mathi'matica Bar- 
harorum, whicii was considered remarkable for a 
youth of his age. 

In tl^e latter part of 174^* was rcmovefl to the 
University of Lci|>zig, and was there entered as a 
student of theology. Hut now, freed from parental 
control, and seduced by tlie distractions of the larger 
world around him, the natural bent of his character 
shortly asserted itself. Discarding his theological 
studies, and deserting the lecture-rooms of the 
eminent theologians wlio then graced the university 
he gave himself up to that study which has been 
called the proper .study of mankind— the study of 
man himself as seen in the social circle and the busy 
forum; and it may perhaps be admitted that by this 
course, if he lost the benefits of a dogmatical trainincr 
he gained a practical knowledge of men and manners 
which he would probably not have acquired in the 
Divinity halls, and greatly developed the robust 

independence of character which marked his after 
career. 
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But his father, already sorely morlified by this 
defection of his son from the sacred calling for 
which he had been designed, had to endure a 
deeper disappointment still, for about this time 
Lessing manifested a love for the stage, for the 
society of theatrical companions, and for the com- 
position of dramatic literature. At this period he 
made the acquaintance of Chrisllob Mylius, an 
accomplished but .somewhat Bohemian character, 
who conducted successively two ephemeral periodi- 
cals to which our author contributed sundry 
fugitive lyrical pieces and epigrammatic compo- 
sitions, as well as a comedy under the name of 
Damon. Along with Mylius, however, he attended 
the philosophic lectures of Kacstner and other 
celebrated teachers; and he resumed the study df'v.- 
mathematics, in view to the prosecution of certain 
inquiries in physical science which he seems at that 
time to have been engaged in, but in which he did 
not long persevere. In 1748 he produced his 
comedy The Young Scholar^ which was presented 
on the Leipzig stage, and led to his becoming 
intimate with VVeisse the dramatist and with the 
actor KocIl But notwithstanding the desultory 
nature of his activities at Leipzig, he found time 
for assiduous study in various branches of learning, 
and hcie, as throughout his life, he evinced an ardent 
thirst for knowledge, and a sincere desire for the 
ascertainment of truth. 

After a brief visit to hi.s parents, to whom 
he was now partly reconciled, and after a short 
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iciicicncc at Wittciiljci^. whore lie began the study 
of inoditine, he went tu Hoilin, in the spring of 
• 740, \vitli tile tleternnnati<jn of atlopting literature 
as a proressioM. notwithstanding the fact that at that 
tunc it w,is iield iti little estimation as a career, 
IVrlin he at first studied Spanish, dabbled in 
tlrainatic writing, retouched some of his plays, 
coiniiienci.d an cssay on ancient pantomime, and, 
in collaboration with Mylius, edited the Bcitragc 
our Historic uud Au/uahme dcs Theaters. In 1751 
lie formed a conticction with the Vossischc Zeitung, 
to which journal he contributed a scries of learned 
critical articles; aiul in tliat year also he published 
a^ volume of minor poems under the title of 
Kleniigkcitcu. His next literary undertaking was 
a collected edition, in six parts, of all that lie had 
\yittcn up to that time, which was published at 
Ik'rlin between the years 1753-55. At the Prus- 
sian capital, too, about this time, he made the 


ac(juaintance of Moses Mendelssohn and of Nicolai in 
association with the former of whom he produced 
a remarkable critical essay on the ethical and 
metaphysical characteristics of Pope. He now 
also wrote a tragedy bearing the English title of 
Miss Sara Sampson, which was conspicuous for its 
rejection of brcnch traditions, and the adoption in 
their stead of English inodes of thought, and the 
illustration of ordinary middle-class life. 

In 1756 he accompanied a young countryman of 
his own on a tour of travel, which, hoxvcvcr, was 
brought to an early termination by the outbreak 
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of the Seven Years’ War, when he returned to 
Hcrlin, and there formed the acquaintance and 
enjoyed the society of the poet Ewald von Klcist. 
In 1758 he co-operated with Nicolai aiul Mcndcls- 
solin in the production of an entirely new critical 
journal with the title of Litteralnrlricfc, in which 
he displayed a lofty independence of thought, 
combined with a pronounced revolt against liie 
hitherto predominant innuciice of i'rench models, 
and an assertion of the superiority of our Knghsh 
Shakespeare to Corneille and all other dramatists of 
the h'rcnch school. In 1759 1 '^-* published his 


Fabies, his Essay on Fables, and his tragedy Philotas. 
In 1760 appeared his Life of Sophocles, and his 
translation of Diderr^t’s 'Lheatre; and at the end of 


this year he obtained the post of secretary to 
General Tauenzicn, the Governor of IJrcslau, in 
which position he greatly enlarged his knowledge 
of men and of the world. During his te n urc of 
this office he read Spinoza and the bathers, and 
also wrote the first part of his Laokvon, which, 
however, was not published till 17^^^* 

In the following year he completed his sparkling 
and powerful comedy Minna von Barnhehn, which 
strikingly illustrates his complete emancipation 
from the influence of Gallic models, and also 
breathes a fine spirit of German patriotism. This 
latter play, however, was not given to the public 
till four years later. In 1767 he accepted a pro- 
posal that he should go to Hamburg to conduct 
the concerns of an association which had been 
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organised in that city for the improvement of the 
drama. In this position, besides various minor 

Dnu,.,r,y^ , completed the over hrow 

°Le to^ ‘ M -cl 

Tn r I ' of his original and 

ndependent views on this subject. In a financial 

point of view, however, his labours at flamburg 

rcd'imcd't f-t at this time 

reduced to serious pccimiaiy straits. 

At this juncture, foituuately for him. the Duke 
of Ilrunstnch offered him, i„ ,769, the post of 

branan of the ducal library at Wolfcnbiittcl and 

^^Otigh the salary of the office was no more tUn 

Kiuiry. Here he finally settled down and con 
inued to devote himself to varied literary aaivirs: 

P.™ .0 Dpke or a o„X 

o r"p‘o‘,”,™“.'r M 'T'”' ‘““I- '“p" 

a merchant of Hamburg, with whom he appears 

but r happiness 

but this was unfortunately too soon terminated bv 

her death in the beginning of 1778. ^ 

sufficiently 

afflicted by gr.ef for the loss of his wife, b; bad 
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health, and by pecuniary embarrassments, were still 
further embittered by a prolonged and rancorous 
theological controversy, the most notable outcome 
of which was his famous play Aot/ian the H ist, of 
which a translation follows in the present volume. 
Shortly before this time there had fallen into his 
hands, in manuscript form, a remarkable series 
of rationalistic strictures on dogmatic theology, 
which had been left unpublished by Hermann Samuel 
Rcimarus, Professor of Hebrew and Mathematics 
at the Gymnasium of Hamburg. In 1777 l-c^sing 
commenced the issue of portions of this manu- 
script under the title of T/tc Wolfenbiittcl Fragments, 
By an Unknown Author. 1 hese, which were 
universally regarded as being from his own pen, 
drew down upon his head the indignation of a 
numerous body of orthodox theologians, and a 
fierce controversy ensued, and raged for some time 
with extreme acrimony. The most truculent of 
his adversaries was one Johann Melchior Gutze, a 
Lutheran pastor of Hamburg, to whom, in 1779> 
he made a crushing reply in his Antt-Gotze. Ihis 
was quickly followed by his Nathan the Wise, and, 
in the succeeding year, by his Education of the 
Human Race; and although his scathing wit and 
robust logical methods securer! for him a complete 
triumph over his rancorous opponents, it was not 
achieved without much disturbance of his tran- 
quillity and serious Injury to his health. His last 
work, and by no means the least of his contribu- 
tions to literature, was a series of five dialogues on 
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frce-mnsonry, under the title of Ernst ,:n,i Falk 
"liich appeared in 177S-S0. 

But now the active, rcstleits spirit was nearin-r 
Its earthly goal. .After struggling with a long 
•and trying illness, embittered to the last by the 
venom of his theological assailants, he suddenly 
succumbed, and died at Brunswick on the i ah 
I-chruary ly.Si, at the age of fifty-two. A statue 
was erected to his memory at Brunswick, the 
work of the famous sculptor Rietsche, as well as 
another at Berlin, forming one of the figures in a 
group comprising Goethe and Schiller. There is also 
a monument to him in the vestibule of the library at 

Although Nathan the U'ise did not make its 
appearance until the year 1779, it is known that the 
general outline of the piece had formed itself in the 
Itiind of Uie author .some years before, and that so 
early as in 1776 he had discussed the subject with 
his Jirunswick friends Schmid and Eschenbur<r 
Various circumstances, however, and notabb- the 
iwcparations for his marriage, cau.scd him to post- 
pone the production of the work; and it was not till 
af er the death of his wife, and when he was stu.yr 
nto indignation by the increasing virulence of the 
Uolfenbuttel controversy, that it seems to have 
occurred to him that from this material he mirrht 

Isifnants. 

_ This fine drama has been fitly characterised as 
one of the noblest for toleration ever penned,- 


ANALYSIS OF THE PLAY. 

As the plot of this drama is somewliat intricate, .1 brief nn.ilysis 
of it is here presented. 

The central tigurc is, of course. Naih.in tlic hiiili-mmded 
Jew, wise, good, generous, and charitable in the grandest sense. 
At the very moment when his wife ami his seven sons have 
been burned to death by the Christians in a brutal m.issacre of 
all the Jews in Gath, a Cliri^iian infant is placed under Ins 
protection by an unknown h.ind, and becomes the object of his 
tender love arxl care. All his sentiments and all his acts arc 
characterised by wisdom and generosity; an<l in an interview 
with Saladin he moves the wonder and admiration of that 
chivalrous and liberal-minded Saracen by the famous apologue 
of the three rings, breathing the finest spirit of toleration and 
charity. 

Saladin is a truly lovable impersonation— brave, though 
occasionally severe to his enemies, unselfish and generous to a 
fault, with a noble scorn of wealth, and a mind singularly free 
from prejudice. It is in much the same light that he is 
represented by Scott in the Talisnuin. Mis sister Sittah is 
not an important figure in the action, but she exhibits a full 
share of the qualities of her generous brother, more especially 
in the second scene of the second act, where it is discovered 
that she has long secretly surrendered all her personal lesourccs 
in order to swell the ebbing treasures of her brother. 

Rccha is the Christian waif who, in infancy, has been 
deposited in the hands of Nathan. She is ignorant of the 
fact that she is a Christian, and knows no father but the Jew, 
whom she loves with the deepest affection and respect. Her 
stmling identity is not revealed until the closing scene o I ic 

drama. , . • 

Uaya is a humble Christian woman, illiicralc and inquisi* 
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live, {'arriiloii-., aiul somewhat greedy of gifts. She is 
the widow of one of the followeis of the thirri crusade, after 
whose death slie ii.is found a kindly home in ilic house of 
Natli.'in, where she acts as nurse to Recha in Iter infancy, and 
becomes a sort of companion to her in her maturity, and to 
wdioin she is dcwotedly attached. She has become possessed 
of the secret tli.it Recha is by birth a Christian, and her con- 
science is continually re|)roaching her — as in the opening 
scene — for concealing this secret, and for looking on passively 
at the reaiing of a Christi.m child in the Jewish faith, or in 
no faith at all. bhe is constantly urging Nathan to divulge to 
his wanl th.it she is of Christian parentage, and to consign 
her to Cluisti.in care; but her conscientious scruples are 
generally successfully hushed by the lavish gifts of the gener- 
ous Jew. As the action progresses she secs in the 'I'emplar an 
instrui.ienl* chosen by (iod for ctTecting this cherished pur- 
pose; she docs all in her power to promote a marriage 
between Recha and the knight, regardless of the fact that 
the rules of his Order prescribe celibacy; she tells him the 
secret of her being a Christian; and finally communicates the 
same fact to Recha herself. 


The Templar is a young Crusader who, in a skirmish with the 
Saracens, has been taken prisoner, along with nineteen of his 
comrades, all of whom, as well as himself, with that severity 
which characterises Salatlin in Iris dealings with captives of that 
Order so obnoxious to him, arc condemned to death. Already 
he knell upon his mantle with neck bared to receive the fatal 
stroke, w hen Saladin, who is present, is suddenly attracted by 
his features. He perceives in them, or fancies he perceives, a 
strange resemblance to those of a dearly loved brother ofhis ow n, 
named Assad, who, years before, was supposed to have fallen 
in an encounter with the Crusaders, and has never again been 
heard of. Moved by this resemblance, though with no definite 
ideas on the suhcct, Saladin spares the life of the Templar, 
who is sufi'ered to live on parole at Jerusalem. While there, 
and during the absence of Nathan on a distant trading c.x- 
pedition, the house of the latter accidentally takes fire, and the 
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Teinj)l.ir snvcs the life of Kech.'i in n inootly lit of imlilincnt 
(lespci'.ilion. He scorns all thank', refuses to vi'>it the luaidcn 
in order to receive the expression of her Kraiitiidc, ami finally, 
to escape from importunity on this account, he h'aves the 
neighbourhood. Natlian, on his relum — ami this fiuins p.iri 
of the opening; scene of the drama — hears of the accident, 
and of the rescue of the maid ; seeks out the 1 mnplai, assures 
nim of his gratitude, proffers him his fiiendshi|i. and pro- 
poses that he should become accpiainted with the gul whose life 
he had saved. The haughty struggles of the young knight to 
escape what seems to him an tmworthy intimacy, and his ultimate 
consent, together with its consequences, form a large p:ut of 
the action ; while the astonishing tinioutuunl is rcscrveil for 
the last scene of the play. ^^c;illwhiIc, it shotdd he obsi rve<l 
that Nathan, too, has been struck by a strange resemblance 
of the Tcm[)lar to a certain knight whom the Jew had once 
known ; hut ho is for a time vsholly unable to solve the mystery, 
or to ascertain the iilcniiiy of the youth. 

A1 Hafi, the Dervish, is an eccentric Mahomedan deiotcc; 
shrewd, irascible, caustic and blunt in speech, lie is possessed 
by a piofound scorn of the world and its w.tys, and is an 
enthusiastic lover of chess. By a sti.ingc whim Sal.idm 


appoints him keeper of his privy purse, and dispenser of his 
lavish charities, on the ground that none hut a hcgg.ir can 
sympathise with beggars, and fitly relieve tluur wants. lie 
is a true friend and warm admirer of Nathan, and when 
he apprehends that Saladin has designs on the hoards of 
the rich Jew, he docs all in his power to .save his friend by 
a comical depreciation of his chaiacter; ami entreats Nathan 
to quit the world and to accompany him as a <lcvotec to the 


banks of the Ganges. 

The Lay Brother of the convent is a totally illiterate European 
of the lower class; simple and iqiright, and given t«) cx(mcss- 
ing himself with a soil of quaint dry inolixily. llaNing lu st 
served as squire or groom to sundry ciusailing knights, he h.is 
now retired from the world, and become a lay brother of the 
convent at Jcrusalcni. In this capacity he is constantly being 
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employed by the Patriarch on various commissions, the base 
character of which revolts liis honest soul. Notably he is 
deputed by that ecclesiastic to approach the Templar with 
proposals of an ignominious character, which, to his j'reat 
delight, arc roundly rejected by the knight. At a later stage of 
the action he makes to Nathan a revelation of a startling nature, 
which has a paramount influence on the fmal dntouemott of the 
piece. 

The sole remaining personage to be referred to is the Patri- 
arch. He is depicted in colours of unmitigated atrocity. Base, 
bigoted, bloodthirsty, and unscrupulous, yet striving to cloak his 
depravity by means of Jesuitical sophistries alike transparent 
and detestable. Perceiving that the I'emplar enjoys unrestricted 
freedom, ami has permission to move about almost at will in the 
country of the Saracens, lie employs the lay brother to propose 
to him that he should act as a common spy, with the view of 
informing the Christian leaders of the strength or weakness of 
the enemy’s position, the numbers of his forces, ami his plan of 
campaign. And not only tliis, but with a cynical disregard of 
the fact that the young knight owes his life to the clemency of 
the Sultan, he actually proposes that the Templar should assas- 
sinate his benefactor. At a later stage of the action, on learning 
that Nathan has harbourc<l a Christian maiden, amlsun'crcd her 
to grow up without religious training, he is clamorous for the 
life of the Jew, an<l in anticipation dooms him to the stake. 
This dark delineation of the Christian Patriarch is doubtless 
due to the poet’s desire to throw into strong relief the noble 
character of Nathan; and it is not to be disputed that such 
prelates as Lessing’s Patriarch were only too common in the 
earlier ages of the church, as witness the ease of Gregory XIII. 
in the sixteenth century marching in procession along with his 
cardinals to sing Te Deums of praise and thanksgiving for the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew; whilst Heraclius of Auvergne, 
whom Lessing had in view in his representation of this char- 
acter, was so infamous that the poet recorded his regret that in 
this piece he could not paint him in colours darker still. 

P. M. 
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NATHAN THE WISE. 

ACT I. 

ScRNF, I, — Entrance-hall of Nathan’s house. Nathan 
just returned from a journey Daya meeting him. 

DAVA.‘ 

’Tis he — 'tis Nathan I — God be thanked indeed 
That now at last you are restored to tis ! 

NATHAN. 

Ay, Dnya, thanked be God — but why ‘ at last ’ ? 

Did I then purpose sooner to return; 

Or could I have come sooner? — Babylon 
Lies from Jerusalem good ten score leagues 
As I perforce have had to shape my way, 

Diverging now to right and now to left; 

And gathering in of debts is no such task 
As specially i)romotcs the trader’s speed, 

Or can be settled in a moment’s lime. 

DAYA. 

Oh Nathan, oh what misery the while 
Might have o’erlakcn you ! Your house 


* See Note 2. 
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Act L 


NATHAN. 


Ay, that I have already heard; God grant 
I'hat I’ve already heard the worst of it. 


Took fire — 


DAYA. 

Well nfight it have been utterly consumed. 


NATHAN. 

In that case, Daya, we’d have built ourselves 
A new one, and a better. 


DAVA- 

Ay, that's true : 

But oh, our Rccha was within an ace 
Of burning with it ! 


NATHAN. 

Who? — my Recha? Nay, 

I had not heard of that. In such a case, 

I ne’er had needed house. Witlnn an ace 
Of being burned to death ! Ha ! out with it ; 

She’s burned indeed — confess she’s burnt to death ; 
Kill me, but torture me no more. She’s burned ! 

DAYA. 

If so, would you have heard it from mj’ lips? 

NATHAN. 

Then why appal me thus ? Oh Rcclta dear; 

Oh my own Recha ! 
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DAYA 

Rcc!ia yours — your own ? 
NATHAN. 

Oh may I never have to wean my tongue 
From calling her my own ! 


UAVA. 

Call you all else 

That you possess, your own with no more right? 

NATH.W. 

Nought surely with a better right; all else 
'J'hat I possess hath been bestowed on mo 
liy nature or by chance; this prize alone 
I owe to virtue. 


DAVA. 

Nathan, what a price 
You make me pay for all your benefits; 

If benefits conferred for such an end 
Deserve the name ! 

NATHAN. 

For such an end? — what end? 


DAYA. 

My conscience whispers 

NATHAN. 

Daya, before all, 

Hear me describe 
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Act i. 


DAYA. 

My conscience, I repeat 

NATHAN. 

Hear me describe the dainty stuff I bought 
For you in Babylon, so rich, so choice, 

For Rocha’s self scarce bring I aught more rare. 

DAYA. 

\Vhat boots it, Nathan, since my conscience now 
Refuses any longer to be huslicd. 

NATHAN. 

And then I long to see your ecsLisy 
When you behold the bracelets and the ring, 

The ear-rings and the chain I chose for you 
As I passed through Damascus. 

DAYA. 

Ay, just so, 

ris just like you — for ever raining gifts. 

NATHAN. 

lake freely as I give, and say no more. 

DAYA. 

What— say no more ?— who, Nathan, doubts that you 
Are generosity and honour’s self; 

And yet 


NATHAN. 

I’m nothing better than a Jew; 
I'hat^s what you mean to say. 
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DAYA. 

Nay, whal I mean 

You know full well 

NATHAN. 

No more of it. 

DAYA. 

Well then, 

Whale’er you do that’s penal before God, 

And I can neither alter nor prevent. 

Be it \n)o\\your hc^ad. 

NATHAN. 

R’en l>e it so. 

But, Daya, where is she ; where lingers she ? 

Oh, if you have deceived me ! Knows she yet 
'That I am come? 

DAYA. 

How can you ask me this? 
As yet she (juivers in her every nerve; 

As yet her fancy pictures fire alone 
In every image of her brain; in sleep 
Her s[)irit wakes, and when she wakes it sleeps; 
At limes she seems less than a sentient thing, 
Anon more than an angel. 

N.Vl'HAN. 

Ah, poor child. 


How frail a thing is man ! 
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DAYA. 

This morn she lay 

r^ong with her eyelids closed, and seemed as dead, 
Sudden slic started up and cried, ‘ Hark, hark ! 

I licar the camels of my fatlier’s train, 

Ay, and his own dear kindly voice;’ meanwhile 
I Icr eye grew fixed again, and then her head, 
Deserted now by her supporting hand, 

Sank on the pillow. Hastening to the door, 

I saw you coming— coming of a truth ! 

No wonder she divined it; all the time 
Her soul hath dwelt on you and him. 


NATHAN. 

What liiin ? 


And him? 


DAVA. 

On him who plucked her from the Il.uues 


NATHAN. 

Ay, who might that be— who and where is he ? 
Where is the man who saved my Recha’s life? 


daya. 

1 was a young 'I’cmplar who, some days before, 
Spared by the clemency of Saladin, 

Had been brought hither as a captive.' 

NATHAN. 

A V I Ho'V' 

A lemplar. say you, and a Templar spared 

* See Note 3. 
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By Saladiii ! Could Rccha not be skived 
By any smaller miracle than this ! 

DAYA. 

Yet but for him, who boldly staked afresh 
The life which lately hatl been spared to hint, 
She surely must have perished. 


N.M HAN. 

iJaya, say, 

Where is he — where’s the noble, generous man \ 
Lead me without delay unto his feet 
Oh tell me that you gave him on the spot 
Whate’er of wealth 1 lelt you — gave him all, 

And promised more — fai more 

DAV.\- 

How could we do’l? 


NATHAN. 

You did it not ! 


I>AVA. 

He came, no man knows whence. 
He went, no man knows whither. Destitute 
Of all acquaintance with our house, he dashed, 

Ivcd by his ear alone, through smoke and llame, 
Screened by his mantle, till he reached the spot 
Where Kecha shrieked for help. We deemed him 
lost, 

When lo! emerging from the blazing pile. 

He stood Ixrfore us, on his stalwart arm 
Bearing our darling. Cold, and all unmoved 
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By our acclaim of thanks, he laid her down, 
Passed through thc’throng of gaping witnesses, 
And vanished. 


NATHAN. 

Not for ever, let us hope. 

DAVA. 

I he first few following days he could be seen 
Wandering up and down beneath the palms 
Which yonder shade our risen Saviour’s tomb. 
With heartfelt rapture I approached his side, 

I hanked him, extolled his valour, and conjured 
1 hat he would look at least once more upon 
\ he grateful creature who could never rest 
Until she might weep out her gratitude 
Before his feet. 


NATHAN. 

What then ? 

DAYA. 

’Twas all in vain; 

To all our fond entreaties he was deaf; 

And vented upon me such bitter taunts 


NATHAN. 

That you recoiled in fear ? 

DAYA. 

Nay, far from that; 
For daily 1 accosted him afresh, 

And every day I bore liis taunts anew. 
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What brooked I not from him, what uoijid I not 
Most willingly have brotjked? but now lor long 
He comes no more to roam bcnc.iili the palms 
Which cast their shade on our Ketleemers tomb, 
And none can tell where he is hidden now. 

You start -you ponder^ 

NATHAN. 

Nay, I but reflect • 

How an adventure such as this must work 


'If •- 1 
< 

/ 


Upon a heart like Rccha’s — spurned like this; 


At once attracted and repelled by him < 

She’s bound to pri/.e so highly — of a truth, 

Her heart must be in conflict with her head, 

'lo say which sentiment should now prevail, 
'lender regret, or hatred of the man. 

Neither may triumph, then sheer fantasy, 
Sharing the strife, may breed a dreamy mood, 
Reasoning now with heart and now with head — 
ICvil alternative ! — unless I wrong 
My Recha, such will haply be her case; 

She’ll wax a dreamer 



So lovable ! 


DAVA. 

But site is so good, 


NATHAN. 

A dreiimer none the Less. 

DAYA. 

Well, if you will, there is a special whim 
Most dear to her. She holds the 'l emplar is 
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No liuninn being, no mere thing of earth, 

But one of those blest angels to whose ward 
Her childish heart from infancy was fain 
To think she was entrusted; and that he, 
Rending the clouds in which he veils himself, 
And hoveriirg o’er her even in the fire, 

Did suddenly assume the Templar’s form, 

And stand beside her — smile not; who can tell ? 
Or, spite your smiles, let her at least enjoy 
A sweet delusion of a kind that’s shared 
Alike by Christian, Mussulman, and Jew. 


NATHAN. 

Sweet to me too. Go, honest Daya, go, 

See what she docs— I fain would speak with her — 
And then I’ll seek this guardian-angel out, 

Who seems so wild and freaky; deigns he still 
'lo wander here below with us, and yet 
To wear his knightship in so rude a guise, 

I’ll find him out for sure, and bring him here. 


DAYA. 


You’re undertaking much. 


NATn.\N. 

If, after all, 

The sweet delusion yield to sweeter truth — 
And, trust me, Daya, to a human heart 
A man’s fnorc dear than e’er an angel is— 
You will not chide or rail on me at least 
When you shall see our angel-doter cured. 
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DAYA. 


y.\ nre so good, and yet so trickish too 1 
1 go — but mark — see there — she comes herself. 


ScF-NK II. — Recma and the Preetding. 


kr.CHA. 

So, father, it is you in very sooth; 

Methought you’d haply sent your voice alone 
To herald you. Why halt you now; what hills. 
What deserts, or what torrents part us still ? 

You breathe within the self-same walls with me, 
And yet you haste not to embrace your child; 
Poor Rccha who was nearly burnt alive; 

Ay, nearly, only nearly burnt; so shudder not 
Oh, 'twere a loathly death to burn alive 1 

. NATHAN. 

My child I niy darling child 1 

RFCHA 

You had to cross 

I'uphrales, Tigris, Jordan, and who knows 
What other mighty streams— how oft have I 
Trembled for you, before the fiery death 
So nearly grazed my being; but since then 
A watery death seems by comparison 
A pleasure, a refreshment, a delight. 

And yet you are not drowned nor I am burned. 
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How we will now rejoice, and thank the I.ord; 

He surely bore you and your crazy bark 
On his invisible angels' blessed wings 
Across the traitorous streams, and the same God 
beckoned my angel that in patent shape 
He should uplift me on his snow-white wing 
And bear me through the flames. 

NATHAN {to himsetf). 

His snow-white wing ! 

Ay, ay, she means the 'rcmplar’s snow-white robe. 
Outspread before him 


RECHA. 


Yes, in patent shape 

He bore me safely through the raging flames, 
Fanned harmless from me by his kindly wings, 
Ay, I have seen an angel face to face, 

My guardian angel. 


NATHAN. 

Recha of a truth 
Were worthy of an angcl-visitor, 

Nor could she view in him a fairer form 
Than he in her. 


RECHA {smiliny^. 

Whom would you flatter now, 
The angel or yourself ? ’ 


^ See Note 4* 
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NATHAN. 

Yet had a man, 

A common man of nature’s daily stamp, 
Vouchsafed this ser\icc to you, he had loomed 
An angel in your eyes — he must and would. 

RFXHA. 

Not such a one — oh, no; this was in truth 

A veritable angel, — you yourself 

Have ever taught me that such Beings are, 

And that our heavenly Father wonders works 
In their behalf who love His holy name. 

And sure I love iL 


NATHAN. 

Ay, and He loves jw/, 

And works for yoti, and for the like of you. 
Miracles every hour; and has done so 
From all eternity. 

KECHA. 

I love to hear ’t 

NATHAN. 

And yet though it might sound hut natural, 

An cvery*day and ordinary thing. 

That a mere 'I'emplar had delivered you, 

Woulri it be any less a miracle? 

To me the greatc.st miracle is this,' 

That many a veritable miracle 

By use and wont grows stale and commonplace. 

' See Nute 5. 
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But for this universal miracle, 

A thinking man had ne’er confined the name 

To those reputed miracles alone 

Which startle children, ay, and older fools, 

Ever agape for what is strange and new, 

And out of nature’s course. 

DAYA. 

Have you a mind 

With subtle instances like this to daze 
Her poor o’erheated brain ? 

NATHAN. 

Nay, suffer me — 

Were it not miracle enough for her 
That she was rescued by a man who first 
Himself was rescued by a miracle. 

Ay, a prodigious one; for when before 
Hid Saladin e’er spare a Templar’s life? 

^Vllen did a Templar ask him for such grace, 

Or hope for such, or tender for his life 
More than the leathern girdle of his sword. 

His dagger at the most?' 

RECHA. 

This argument 
Tells for my case, my father, for it proves 
This was no Templar save in outward form; 

For if no captive Templar can approach 
Jerusalem except to certain death. 

If none may wander here at liberty. 

How could a Templar roaming round at will 
Have rescued me that night? 

' See Note 6. 
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NATHAN. 

A shrewd conceit ! 

Now, Daya, speak. Did not T learn from you 
'] hat he was sent here a.s a prisoner? 

Doubtless you know' still more about his ca.se. 

DAYA. 

Well, it is said so, but ’lis also said 
The Sultan only spared the Templar’s life 
Because he bore a strange similitude 
To a loved brother of his own, now' dead. 

But seeing full a sc ore of years have passed - 

Since the said brother dic<l, nor do we know 
Even his name, or on w hat field he fell, 

Methinks the tale is so incredible. 

That there is nothing in the whole affair. 

NATHAN. 

Daya, what’s so incredible in this? 

You surely would not flout a likely tale, 

As others often do, to give your faith 
To something else much more incredible, — 

Saladin loves his kindred all so well, 

Why should he not, then, in his younger years 
Have loved some brother with a special love? 

Are not two faces sometimes found alike, 

And is a memory dead because ’tis old ? 

Since when lias cause cca.sed to produce cffccl ? 

What find you so incredible in this? 

Oh, my sage Daya, this ran be to you 
No w hit a wonder, — W% your miracles 
Which make so huge a draft upon belief. 
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T»AYA. 

Mocking again ! 

NATHAN. 

Because you’re mocking me; 
Yet, Rccha, your deliverance remains 
A wonder, possible to Him alone 
Who loves to govern by the slightest threads 
The firmest plans and most unbridled wills 
Of kings,— His sport, if not His mockery. 

KECHA. 

My father, if I err, you know full well 
I err not willingly. 


NATHAN. 

1 know it well. 

Nay, you are ever teachable, my child. 

Look you, — a forehead with a certain arch,^ 

A nose that’s chiselled in a special form, 

A pair of eyebrows pencilled on a brow 
Prominent or obtuse, a lineament, 

A curve, a line, a dimple, or a mole, 

These on a savage European face. 

And lo, you’re plucked from out an Asian fire ! 
Is t/iat no marvel, marvel-seeking souls ? 

Why put an angel to the trouble o’t ? 

4 

DAYA. 

Well, Nathan, if 1 may presume to speak, 

For all you say, I’d ask you where’s the harm 

* See Note 7- 
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Of thinking that an angel rescued her, 

And no mere man ? — Sure thus we feel ourselves 
Nearer the great inscrutable First Cause 
Of our deliverance 


NATHAN. 

Pride — and nought but pride 
The iron pot would fain be lifted up 
With tongs of silver from the kitchen fire, 

That it may deem itself a silver urn. 

And where’s the harm, you ask— the harm indeed 1 
Nay, rather might I ask you where’s the good; 

Since your pretence of feeling nearer God 
Is cither folly or rank blasphemy — 

Ay, and such folly surely does work harm. 

Come, hearken to me, and confess the truth ; — 

As to the being who has saved her life, 

Whether it was an angel or a man, 

I wot that you, and Recha more than you. 

Would wish to do some service unto him ; 

Now, to an angel I would like to know 
What service could ye do — thank him, perhaps ; 

Sigh to him, pray to him, or haply melt 
In pious rapture at the thought of him ; 

Or you might fast upon his festival. 

Spend alms in honour of him, — all in vain. 

It strikes me that your neighbours and yourselves 
Gain far more by your piety than he ; 

Your angel grows no fatter by your fasts. 

Nor richer by your charitable doles, 

More glorious by your pious ecstasies. 

Or mightier by your faith — is that not so ? 

How diflTercnt with a man ! 
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DAYA. 

I grnnt a mortal would have furnished us 
More chances to requite his services, 

And (lod knows how we yearned to do him good ; 
But he would absolutely nought from us, 

And needed nought ; serenely satisfied, 

Sufficient to himself as angels are, 

And only they can be. 

RECHA. 

And when at last 
He disappeared entirely from our view 

NATHAN. 

What! disappeared? — how so? beneath the palrrs 
Was seen no more? how’s this? — Belike ye’\e 
sought 

To find him elsewhere. 

DAYA. 

Nay, we’ve not done that. 


NATHAN. 

Not done it, Daya ! — Is it possible? 

Now see the mischief of your foolish dreams , 
Ye heartless visionaries, what if now 
Your angel pines in sickness ? 

RECHA. 

Sickness 1 


DAYA. 

No ; 


That cannot be — oh no ! 
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RECHA. 

A shuddering chill 
Creeps o’er me, Daya, and iny brow, but now 
So warm, is cold as ice. 

NAIJIAN. 

He is a Frank, 

All unaccustomed to our burning clime; 

He’s young loo, and unused to all the toils, 

1 he fasts and vigils which his Order claims 


But sick ! 


RECHA. 


DAYA. 

Nay, Nathan only would imply 
That such might peradventure be liis case. 

NATHAN. 

Ay, lying there with neither friends nor gold 
To buy him friends. 


KECHA. 

Oh, father, say not so. 


NATHAN. 

Lies without tendance, sympathy, or help, 
A prey to suffering, perhaps to death 1 




Where, where? 


KECHA. 
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NA 1 HAN. 

lie who for one he ne’er hatl seen. 
Enough she was a inorlal like Ihmself, 

Uashed ’mid the flames. 


1>AYA. 

Nathan, be merciful. 

NATHAN. 

Who would not know the creature he had saved ; 
^Vould not behold her, that he thus might shun 
Her very thanks ! 


DAYA. 

Oh, spare her, I entreat ! 

NATHAN. 

Sought not to see her more, unless it were 
l*hat he might rescue her a second time; 
Enough that she was human 

DAYA. 

Oh, forbear 1 


NATHAN. 

And now has nought to soothe him in his death 
Beyond the knowledge of his deed. 

DAYA. 


You’re killing her. 


Forbear I 
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NAT HAN. 

And you’ve been killing hint ; 
Or may have done so. Oh, iny Rccha, hear. 

'Tis wholesome physic lhat I give you now, 

Not poison, — sure he lives — compose yourself, 
Belike he is not sick — not even sick. 

RECIIA. 

Oh, arc you sure he’s neither dead nor sick ? 


NATHAN, 

Be sure he is not dead, for God rewards 
E’en here below the good that men do here; 
Now go, my child, but I would have you lean^ 
That pious ecstasies are easier far 
Tlian righteous action. Slack and feeble souls. 
E’en when themselves unconscious of their case, 
Are prone to godly raptures, if by these 
They may eschew the toil of doing good. 

KECllA. 

Ah, father, leave me ne’er again alone. 

And do you think perhaps he’s only gone 
Some otherwhere ? 


NATHAN. 

Ay, certainly — go — go — 
But who’s yon Moslem who with curious eye 
Scans my well-laden camels, know ye him ? 

DAYA. 

Why, 'tis your Dervish 
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NATHAN. 

Who ? 

DAYA. 

Your Dervish, sure, 

Your old chess partner, it is he indeed. 

NATHAN. 

A1 mean you? — t/uit is never he. 

DAYA. 

Ay, but he’s now the Sultan’s Treasurer. 

NATHAN. 

A1 l lafi ! — arc you at your dreams again ? 

Nay, it is he in truth — he comes this way. 

In with ye, quick. I wonder what he brings. 


Scene III. — Nathan and the Dervish. 

DERVISH. 

Ay, opc your eyes as wide as e’er you can. 

N.Vl'HAN. 

Is’t thou, or is it not ? — in pomp like this — 

A Dervish ! 

DERVISH. 

Wherefore not — can nothing then, 
Nothing at all be made of Dervishes ? 

^ See Note 8. 
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NATHAN. 

Oh, possibly there might; but yd I thought 
Your genuine Dervish never chose that men 
Should make aught of him. 

DERVISH. 

By the Prophet’s bc.Afd 
1 hat I’m no genuine Dervisli well may be, 

But when one must 

NAIIIAN. 

How! must — a Dervish muH / 
No man should must — a Dervish least of all; 

What must he, then ? 

DERVISH. 

What he’s implored to do; 
And wliat he deems it right that he should do; 

Even a Dervish must do that. 

NATHAN. 

By Heaven ! 

You speak the truth— come, let me hug thee, man; 

1 hope at least 1 still may call you friend. 

DERVISH. 

What, ere you know the thing I’ve now become? 

NATHAN. 


In spite of that. 
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I)i:rvish. 

But what if I’ve become 
A Jack-in-office, one whose friendship now 
Might not be to your liking. 

NATHAN. 

If your heart 

Be Dervish still, I’ll take my chance of that; 

As for your office, 'twere no more to me 
'I'han is the suit of clothes in which you stand. 

DERVISH. 

Ay, but it still might claim your reverence. 

^Vhat think you? guess — suppose you had a court, 
^Vhal had your friend A1 Hafi been therein ? 

NATHAN. 

A Dervish pure and simple — nothing more; 

Or at the most then possibly my cook. 

DERVISH. 

To spoil my skill in serving such as you ! 

Your cook, forsooth ! Why not your pantler too? 
Now own that Saladin appraises nie 
More shrewdly, seeing that I’ve now become 
His Treasurer. 


NATHAN. 

You Treasurer to him ! 

DERVISH. 


I rule his privy purse; his father still 


I mean 
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Controls the public treasury, while I 
-\m fiscal of his house. 

NAT HAN. 

His house is large. 


DERVISH. 

Ay, and ’lis larger even than you think, 

I'or every beggar i.s a member on’L 

NATHAN. 

Yet Saludin so hates your mendicanls^ 

DERVISH. 

'i’hat he’s resolved to e.xtirpatc the breed 

Both root and branch, although the task niay make 

A beggar of himself. 

NATHAN. 

'I'hat’s just my thought 
DERVISH. 

Nay, he is one already, just as mucli 
As e’er another, for his store each eve 
Is something worse than empty, and the flood, 
Which flowed so freely in the morn, by noon 
Has long since ebbed. 

NATHAN. 

Bor channels suck it up, 

At least in part, to All or stop up which 
Were hopeless both alike. 
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l>EkVISJI. 

You’ve hit it there. 
NATHAN. 

I know it well. 


DKKVISII. 

*\y, it is bad enough 
When kings arc vultures amid carcases, 
lUit when ’mid vultures t/uy're the carcase.s 
The case is ten times worse. 


Not so. 


N.VTHAN. 

Oh, Dervish, no; 


DERVISH. 

’Tis very W'ell to talk, but come, 
What will you give me to resign my post 
In your behalf? 


NATHAN. 

What does your post bring in? 
DERVISH. 

To me not much; but it would fatten you, 

For when ’tis dead low water in his chest, 

As oft’s the case, you’d throw your sluices wide, 
Pour in your loans, and take, in usury, 

As much — as much as e’er you could desire. 

>^ATHAN. 

4 

Usury even on my usury’s gains? 
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Just so. 


DERVISH. 


NATHAN. • 

Till all my capll.il became 
One teeming mass of compound usur)'. 

DERVISH. 

Does that not tempt you? If not, write forthwith 
Our friendship’s deed of separation now; 

Nathan, I counted much on you. 


NATHAN. 

What mean you, Dervish? 


blow so, 


DERVISH. 

'I'hat you would have helped 
To make me creditably fill my post 
l>y access to your cofTers — but I see 
Vou shake your hcatL 


NATHAN. 

Ix't there be no mistake, 
For here a clear distinction must be drawn; 

A1 Ilafi, 1 dervish, ever welcome is 

To aught that Nathan can command — but mark, 

A1 liafi, minister of Saladin,* 

Who 


* Sec Note 9. 
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DERVISH. 

Sure I guessed as much, and knew you were 
As good as wise, as wise as you arc good. 

'rhc twin A1 IIafi*5 you distinguish tlius 
Shall soon part company again, for see, 

I'his robe of office Saladin bestowed, 

Kre it be faded, or reduced to rags 
Such as a genuine Dervish ought to wear, 

Shall grace a peg here in Jerusalem, 

While I, barefoot and scantily attired, 

Shall with my teachers tread the burning sands 
Of distant Ganges. 


NATHAN. 

That were like yourself. 

DERVISH. 

Ay, and play chess with them. 

NATHAN. 

Your greatest bliss. 


DERVISH. 

Now tliink what tempted me to take the post. 
Think you I did so for the love of pelf ; 

I'hat I myself no more might need to beg, 

Or amid beggars play the wealthy man? 
Could that have metamorphosed in a trice 
The wealthiest beggar to a poor rich man ? 

NATHAN. 


Not that, I trow. 
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DERVISH. 

No — it was something else, 

And something even more absurd than that 
I felt me nattered as I ne’er had been, 

Flattered by Saladin’s kind-liearted whim. 

NATHAN. 

And what was that ? 

DERVISH. 

A beggar, so he said, 

And such alone, could tell how beggars feci; 

Only a beggar by experience knew 
How to bestow on beggars gracefully. 

My predecessor had been much too cold, 

Too rough, and gave so rudely when he gave; 

He probed each case too harshly, ne’er content 
'I'o witness want, but still would know its cause. 
And thus proportionate his cautious dole. 

‘ A1 Hafi,’ so he said, ‘will not do that, 

And Saladin in him will not appear 
So circumspect and so unkindly kind. 

He is not like those choked-up conduit-pipes 
Which issue forth in foul and fitful jets 
The streams which entered them so clear and calm. 
Ai Hafi thinks, A1 Hafi feels as I.’ 
rims sweetly trilled the fowler’s pipe, until 
The fowl was netted — idiot that I am; 

Dupe of a dupe ! 


NATHAN; 

Nay, softly. Dervish, now 1 
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DF.RVISM. 

What ! were it not the rankest foolery, 

Dy thousands to oppress and crush manklitd, 
Rob tliem, destroy theni, torture them, yet play 
'I'he philanthrope to individual men P 
Were it not impious folly, too, to ape 
The goodness of Almighty God that’s shed 
Without distinction upon good and bad, 
benignly shed in sunshine and in shower 
On field and plaiti and wiUlerness alike, 

^'et not possess Mis never-failing hand. 

\Verc that not foolery? 


NATHAN. 

Enough — desist. 

DF-RVISU. 

Nay, let me dwell on my own folly too. 

Were it not folly if I sought to find 
I'he better side of follies such as these, 

Only because of such a better side 

I’o share such follies — ha! now, what of that? 


NATHAN. 

nie thee, A 1 Mafi, quick as e’er you can, 

Rack to your deserts, for ’mid men, I fear, 
You shortly may unlearn to be a man. 

DERVISH, 

You’re right— I feared that very thing myself; 
Good-bye. 


* See Note 10. 
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i\ \ l MAN. 

But why such h.TSlc ? Al Ilnfi, w.iil; 
Think you your desert’s like to run away?— 
\Vould he but hear tne ! ho ! Al Ilafi, ho ! — 
lie’s gone ! and fain would 1 have asked of him 
About our i'einplar, f<jr the dunces are 
He knows the man. 


ScKNK IV.— Dav.a, tn hiisti- lo Nathan. 


DAVA. 

OIj, Nathan, Nathan ! 


NATHAN. 

What would you now ? 


Well. 


TMYA. 

He has appeared again ; 

He’s there once more ! 


NATHAN. 

Who, Daya, who? 

DATA. 

He, he 1 


NATHAN. 

fffy he — why, h^s are plenty; but I trow 
Your he’s your only he — this should not be, 
Not if he were an angel past dispute. 


3 
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I)AV.\. 

Bencatli the palms he wanders once again, 

And ever and anon he plucks the dates. 

NATHAN. 

And eats them, sure, as any 'I'emplar would. 

I>\ YA. 

Oh, Nathan, wherefore will you tease me thus? 
Her hungry eye espied hin^ in a trice 
Behind the thickly interlacing palms, 

And follows him unswervingly. She begs, 
Conjures that you will go to him at once; 

Oh, hasten - from the casement she will sign 
\\’hether he still walks there, or wends his steps 
I'arther afield. Oh haste you, Nathan, haste I 

NATHAN. 

Just as I’ve lighted from my camel?— nay, 
Would that be seemly? better go yourself, 

And tell him I’ve returned. Be well assured 
The worthy youth has only shunned my house 
Because its lord was absent ; and that now 
He’ll gladly come when Recha’s father thus 
Invites him here.— go, tell him that I do, 

And from my heart. 


DAYA. 

’Twere vain ; he’ll never come, 
Since, to be brief, he comes to ne’er a Jew. 
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NA I HAN. 

Go, neVrthtrless-nl least detain him there; 

Or, failing that, then hold him in your eye/ 

Go, go at once — I'll follow you anon. 

(Naim.\n tnUrs his house. Dava sels /orih.) 


Scene \.~An open p/aee shaded by pn/m trees. The 
IE^^PLAk/tfc/«^ up and doivn beneath the palms. At 
a httle distance a /ay brother of the convent, dogging his 
steps, and seemingly desirous of addressing him. 


TEMPl.Ak. 

That fellow dogs me not for pastime. See 
How greedily he leers upon my hands ! 

(/i? the Priar.) 

Good brother— or good father, possibly 

I.AV intOTMER. 

Simple lay brother, sir, at your command. 




Well, my good brother, had I aught myself 

But, os Cod lives, I’ve nothing. 


laNV nKOTMEK. 


All the same. 





... . w ^ - 

Holh con.st»tute the giver; and besides, O 

I was not sent unto your Excellence ’ \<Xc 
I'o crave a dole. o /s^ ^ 

A ^ 
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NAT//AiV THE WISE, 


Act i. 


TFMl'I. AK. 

So then you have been sent t 

I.AV IJROTHEk. 

Ay — from the cloister 


TF-MPt-AR. 

Where I even now 
Hoped to receive a slender pilgrim’s meal. 

I.AV itkornFR. 

The tables were already occupied ; 

But come, I [>ray you, back with me, 

TEMPLAR. 

Why so? 

’Tis true ’tis long since I have tasted flesh. 

But what of that— thank God the dates are ripe. 

LAY UROTHF.R. 

Be cautious, sir, I pray you, with that fruit ; 

Too freely used, ’tis hurtful, for it clogs 
The spleen, and genders melancholy blood. 

TEMPLAR. 

What if I loved the melancholy mood ? 

But surely, sir, you were not sent to me 
To sound this wholesome warning, 

LAY UROTIIER. 

No — I’m sent 

To sound ^<7// — I may say, to feel your pulse. 
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TEMI'LAR. 

What ! can you say it to n)y very face ? 

LAY DROTHEIC 

And wherefore not ? 


TEMPLAR {asiJi). 

A crafty friar this 

( To tfu Friar . ) 

Boasts then your convent many more like you? 

LAY HROTHER. 

I know not — but, dear sir, I must obey. 


TEMPLAR. 

And so you just obey, and split no liairs? 

LAY BROTHER. 

Were it obedience else, dear sir? 


TEMPLAR {aside). 


See now, 

Simplicity is ever in the right 

{To t/ie Friar.) 

Yet I presume you may confide to me 
Who is the man so keen to probe my case; 
ril swear 'tis not yourself. 


LAY BROTHER. 


Beseem or profit me 1 


Would such a wish 
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Act i. 


•J KMIM-AU. 

Whom, then, I pray, 

WouUJ it beseem or profit, since he is 
So curious about me — who’s the man? 

LAV UROTHLR. 

The I’atriarch, I fancy, for ’iwas lie 
^Vho sent me after you. 

l EMPI, \R. 

'i'he Patriarch ! 

Knows he no belter what the crimson cross 
On tlie white mantle means? 

L.\Y BROTHER. 

Why, / know that. 


TEMPLAR. 

Well, I’m a Templar, and a prisoner, 

Taken at Pebnin* — if you care to know — 

The fortress we so keenly wished to win 
In the last moments of the armistice, 

Thar we might then storm Sidon, I may add. 

I was the twentieth taken, and alone 
Was spared by Saladin. The Patriarch now 
Knows all he needs to know of me; nay, more 
Than he can need to know. 

LAY BROTHER. 

But hardly more 

Than he already knows. He now would know 

* See Note II. 
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Why Saladin was moved to spare your life, 
And yours alone. 


TIMI'I AR. 

l.)o I myself know that? 
Hare-ne<'kcd I kneeled already on my cloak 
'lo meet the fatal stroke, when Saladin 
Scanned me more closely, bounded to my side. 
And made a signal to his Mamelukes; 

'I'hey raised trie up and struck my fetters off; 

I made as if to thank him, but I saw 

His eyes suffused with tears, and there he stood 

Mute as myself, — he left the spot, — I lived, — 

U'hat means this riddle let the Patriarch 
Unriddle for himself. 

I.AV IJkOTHLR. 

He thence concludes 

« 

God has reserved you for some weighty etrds; 

For glorious things. 

TEMRl.AR. 

For glorious things, forsooth ! 
To snatch a Jewish wench from out the flames; 
Escort on Sinai gaping pilgrim bands, 

And such-like feats. 

LAV UROTHKR. 

The glories arc as yet 
To follow, and so far you’ve not done ill; 

Perhaps the Patriarch himself designs 
Some far more weighty matters for you now. 
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Act i. 


1 KMPI-Ak. 

Ay, brotlicr, think you so? lie has, belike, 

Already liiiitctl it to you. 

LAY tlKOTHLR, 

lie has; but first 
1 am to sound you, uhether you're the man 
Would suit liis purpose. 

lliMPLAK. 

Well tlicn, sound away. 

{AsiJc.) 

I’d gladly see how the good brother sounds. 

LAY ItROTlIKR. 

The shortest jilan will bo to tell you plain 
•The Patriarch’s purpose. 

TEMPLAR. 

Well ? 


LAY nROTHER. 

To bear a certain letter 


He wishes you 


TEMPI.AR. 

Wishes me 

To bear a letter! I’m no courier. 

Is i/u's the weighty end more glorious far 
Than rescuing Jewish maids? 
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LAV UKOTHLR. 

It must be so; 

For, says the Patriarcl), tliis letter is 
Of passing weight to Christendom ct)tire; 

'I'he man who bears it safely, so he says, 

God of a surety will reward in heaven 
With a peculiar crown, and tins, he says. 

No man is worthier of than you. 

TLMl'LAR. 

Than I ! 


LAV BROTHER. 

Since, to deserve this special crown, he says, 
Scarce any man’s more fit than you 


lEMFI.AR. 

'I han I ! 


LAY BROTHER. 

You’re free, can reconnoitre here at will, 

You understand how towns arc to be stormed, 
And how defended; you can estimate 
Better than any, says the Patriarch, 

The strength and weakness of the inner wall, 
The second wall, late reared by Saladin, 

And to the champions of God, he says, 
Describe it all. 


TEM PLAR. 

Good brother, might I ask 
'lo know the further tenor of the note? 
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Act i. 


LAY IIKOTIIER. 

Well, I can scarcely tell you that myself ; 

It is intended for Kii^g IMiilip’s hands; ^ 

It seems the Patriarch — sure I’ve wondered oft 
How such a holy man, whose wont it is 
'I'o live for heaven alone, can condescend 
At the same time to he so well informed 
Of worldly things; it must revolt his soul 

TEMPLAR. 

Well then, the Patriarch ? 

LAY BROTHER. 

Precisely knows 

And surely, how and where, and in what strength, 
And from what (juarler, Saladin intends 
To open the campaign i]i case the war 
Breaks out afresh. 


TEMPLAR. 

He does ? 

LAY BROTHER. 

And ’tis his wish 

To let King Philip know how matters stand, 

That he may proximately weigh the risks, 

And judge if it were better to renew 
With Saladin, whate’er the cost, the truce 
Your Order lately did so boldly break. 

* See Note 12. 
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IKMIM.AR. 

Oh, what a Patriarch ! Ay, ay, I see 
'I'he dear and daring man would make of me 
No ordinary courier, but — a spy. 

Now, worthy brother, tell your Patriarch 
That in so far as you can make me out 
'Phis is no job for me — that I am bound 
Still to regard myself a prisoner; 

And that a 'Peinplar's single duty is 

'Po wield the sword with valour in the fray, 

Not play the common spy. 

LAY BROrUKR. 

I thought as much; 

Nor can I take your answer much amiss. 

But now the best’s to come : the Patrian h 
Has somehow pried out how the fort is named, 
And where ’tis situate on Lebanon, 

In which the store of treasure is preserved 
Wherewith the prudent sire of Saladin 
Maintains his forces and defrays the cost 
Of all his warfare. Saladin, it seems. 

Repairs from time to time by hidden paths, 
With slender escort, to that mountain fort — 
You follow me? 


TEMPLAR. 

Not I! 

LAY BROTHER. 

The Patriarch thinks 
It were an easy matter now to seize 
On Saladin, and make an end of him. 
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Ac/ /. 


Wliat — do you shudder? Oh, a worthy brace 
Of godly Maronites arc quite prepared, 

If but a valiant man would lead them on, 

To venture it. 


TEMPLAR. 

And so your Patriarch 
Has cliosen me to be that valiant man? 

LAY |{ROrHER. 

And then he thinks that out of Ptolcmais 
King Philip could most fitly lend a hand 
To help the work. 


TEMPLAR. 

What, brother, this to me ! 

To me !— have you not heard— this moment heard, 
The monstrous debt of gratitude I owe 
To Saladin ? 


LAY BROTHER. 

Oh yes, I heard. 

TEMPLAR. 

And yet ? 

LAY BROTHER. 

The Patriarch thinks all this is very well; 

But that God’s service and your Order’s claims 

TEMPLAR. 

These alter not the case— these ne’er enjoin 
A deed of villainy 1 
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1 AV UROl HKR. 

No— surely not ; 

Only— so thinks the l\Atriarch— villainy 
In sight of man ’s not so in sight of (iod. 


TF.MI’I.AR. 

That I should owe my life to Saladin, 

And yet take his 1 

I.AV 15U01HFR. 

Ay, but the Patriarch says 
Saladin’s still the foe of Christendom, 

And never possibly can win the right 
'l o be a friend to you. 


TF.MPI.AR. 

A friend — well, no — 

Yet one to whom I may not prove a knave, 

A most ungrateful knave. 

I.AV |■.ROTIIER. 

Oh, surely no — 
And yet the Patriarch holds a man is quit 
Of gratitude before both God and man 
Whene’er the service which involved the debt 
Hath not been rendered for his sake alone; 
And when 'tis known, so thinks the Patriarch, 
That Saladin hath only spared your life 
Because a something in your face and mien 
Recalled his long-lost brother to his mind 
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Act i. 


I ECMl'I.AR. 

And so the Patriarch knows this too, — well, 

Ah, wore it so in sooth ! Ah, Saladin, 

If nature formed one feature of my face 
In the resemblance of your brother’s looks, 

Should nought within me correspond thereto? 

And what might correspond, could I suppress 
To do a pleasure to a Patriarch? 

Nature, thou lie’st not thus; nor in His works 
Doth (}od thus contradict Himself — go, brother, go; 
Rouse not my gall — begone, I say, begone ! 

LAY imOTHER. 

^ fio — and go more happy than I came — 

Forgive me, sir, hut think, we cloister folk 
Must needs obey our Patriarch’s commands. 


Scene VI.— 77/^ Templar and Daya; the Matter of mhom 
has for some time been wa/ehins the former at a distance 
and no7v approaches him. 

DAYA {io horse//). 

Yon monk, methinks, left him in no sweet mood 
Yet I must dare my errand. 

templar. 

T,. , Ha! what’s this? 

Ihe adage lies not— monk and woman still 
Woman and monk are the Fiend’s fellest claws- 
Po-day he flings me in the clutch of both. ' 
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DA^ A. 

Is’t possible, my noble knight; is’t you? Thank 
God, 

A thousand llianks to God, — but where, I pray, 
^\'he^e liave you hidden all this lime? I trust • 
You’ve not been ill. 

TEMPLAR. 

Not I. 

DAVA. 

Then well ? 


TEMPLAR. 

Quite well. 

DAYA. 

Oh, weVc been anxious upon your account ! 

TEMPLAR. 

Have you in sooth ? 

DAVA. 

You’ve surely been away. 
TEMPLAR. 

Right. 

DAVA. 

And came back to-day ? 

TEMP1.AR. 

, No, yesterday. 
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Act i. 


DAYA. 

Our Recha’s fatlier too returned this day; 
And now I trust tliat she may hope 


TF.Min.AR. 


For what ? 


DAYA. 

For what she oft hath bid me ask of you; 

Her father too now earnestly entreats 
I'hat you will come— he’s fresh from Babylon 
With twenty camels bearing precious loads 
Of gems, and stufTs, and costly spices, such 
As Persia, Syria, and far Cathay* 

Alone can furnish forth. 

TEMPLAR. 

I purchase nought. 


DAVA. 

His people honour him like any prince; 
And yet I wonder that they call him aye 
Nathan the Wise, and not in preference 
Nathan the Rich. 


TEMPLAR. 

Possibly rich and wise 
Are all the same to them. 

DAVA. 

But more than all 

They ought to have entitled him the Good; 

* See Note 13. 
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I’or oh you cannot think how good he is; 
Soon as he learned our Kecha's debt to you, 
^Vhat in that gralelul niotnent would he not 
Have done or given to guerdon you ! 


TEMJ'LAR. 


DAY A. 

Try him, sir, conte at>d sec. 


Indeed. 


TtMl'LAH. 

Hut then how soon 

Such moments melt away ! ‘ 

DAVA. 

'I hink you, sir knig 

Had he not been so kindly and so good. 

I e’er had brooked to stay with him so long? 

1 hink you I ktjow not what’s a ('hristian's f)l.ice ? 
No, it was never o’er my cradle crooned 
'I hat I should find my way to Palestine 
With my late husband, for no worthier end 
I ban there to wait upon a Jewish girl. 

My husband, sir, was then a well-born scpiirc 
In Kaiser Trederick’s host 


TEMI'LAR. 

By birth a Swiss, 

Who had at once the honour and the joy 
Of choking in the self-same puny stream 
With his Imperial Majesty himself.^ 

* See Note M. » Sec Note 15. 
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Act 

\Vonian, how oft you’ve told me this before; 

Will you then never cense to pester me ? 

1>AVA. 

Pester you — oli my CJod ! 

TKMI‘1 AR. 


Ay, pester ma 

I’m now resolved never to see you more, 

Nor hear your prntc — nor do I choose to be 
Incessantly rcminrled of n deed 
I never meant to do; the thought of which 
Is a continual riddle to myself. 

1 would not wish now to repent of it; 

Hut mark, should sin h a case occur atiain. 
You’ll have yourself to blame if I should act 
Not quite so promptly, but consider first 
And ponder well, and rather leave what burns 
To burn to death. 


DAYA. 

Now God forbid 1 

TEMPLAR. 


Henceforth 

Do me the kindness at the least, I pray, 

To cease to know nte more; and more than all, 
To save me from this father— Jew is Jew, 

And I’m a downright Swabian— for the maid, 

Her image long ago has left my thoughts. 

If e’er it dwelt there. 
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In hers. 


DAVA. 

Ay, but youis still dwells 


Tr.MPLAK. 

What business has it there? 


DAYA. 


Who knows ? 

Folk are not always what they seem to be. 


TKMPI.AR. 

They’re seldom any belter. 


(//<r ts about to go,) 


DAVA. 


Wherefore such haste? 


Oh, sir, wait, 


TF-MPI.AK. 

Woman, make not the palms 
Hateful to me, where I’m so fain to roam. 


DAYA. 

Then go, thou German bear — go — go — and yet 
I must not lose the traces of the beist. 

i^She /oHows him at a distance.) 
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Act ii 


ACT II. 

Scene T. — The SuNan's Palace. 

Saladin ani Sittah playing chess. 

SITTAH. 

My Saladin, oh how you play to day I 

SALADIN. 

Not well? Methought 

SITTAH. 

Ay, well enough for me; 
Yet hardly even that— take back that move. 

SALADIN. 

Why so ? 

SITTAH. 

Because unless you do, your knight 
Will be exposed. 


SALADIN. 

You’re right — well, thus. 
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SITTAII. 

My pawn will fork.* 


Cut now 


S.^LADIN. 

Ay, right again — then check ! 
SITTAH. 

But that won’t help you. I advance, and now 
You’re as you were. 

SAL.M»1.S'. 

From this dilcnmia, sure, 
There’s no escaping with impunity; 

Well, take my knight. 

sirrAH. 

I will not take him now; 

I’ll pass him by. 


SALADIN. 

Small thanks to you — that move 
Is more important to you than the knight. 


Perhaps. 


SITTAH. 


SALADIN. 

But reckon not without your host; 
For sec, I’d wager you did not expect 
This move of mine. 


* See Note |6. 
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Act it. 


MTTAIf. 

No — how could I suppose 
Tiiat you were weary of your cpieen. 

S.M.AIiJN. 

My queen ? 

sin AH. 

Ay, now ’tis plain that I this day shall win 
My thousand dinars,* if I win no more. 

SAI.ADIS. 

I low so ? 

sn TAH. 

^ How can you ask, since purposely 

You lose with all your mi^^ht— and yet I gain 
But little by it, for besides the fact 
*1 hat play like this has little pleasure in’t, 

E’en when I lose I ever gain the most, 

Since, to console me for my want of skill, 

You ever give me double what I’ve lost. * 

SALAtUN. 

But look you, little sister, when you lose, 

Pcrhaijs you do it purposely as well. 

Sin'AH. 

Well, well, your generosity at least 
Perhaps may be the reason, brother mine, 

That I’ve not learned to play a better hand 

^ See Note 17. 
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SAl AI'IN. 

But we negljct our game; come, ruiir>h it. 

>i l I AH. 

Is that so, — well then, check, and double check ! 

SAI.AIeN. 

I never thought of this discovered check,' 

By which I fear I’m like to lose my queen, 

And game as well. 


SITTAH. 

But could you help yourself? 

I^t’s see. 


SA LAIUN. 

No, sister, you may take the queen; 
She never was a lucky piece to me. 

* SllTAIf. 

Only at chess? 

SALADIN. 

Take her — it matters not, 

Now all my other pieces are secure. 

sriTAH. 

Nay, nay, you've taught me better, Saladin, 
The courtesy that's ever due to queens."'^ 


* See Note i6. 


* Sec Note |8. 
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Ail It. 


SALADIN. 

lake her or leave her, even as you will, 

But she is mine no more. 

SITIAH. 

But where’s the need? 
Here’s check to you again— check, check ! 

SM.AlJlN. 

Go on ! 

SITTAII. 

Ay, check, and no mistake! 

SALADIN. 

And checkmate too. ‘ 

StTl AH. 

Not quite; you still can interpose your knight, 

And try again — yet do whalecr you please, 

I fear ’tis all the same. 

SALAUIN. 

« 

. , „ . ‘'‘y. you’ve won. 

And Hafi now must pay— send for him quick 
Sutah, you were not altogether wrong, 

I played too absently; I was distraught. 

Why must they ever give us this plain set 
Of formless pieces, representing nought, 

And barren of suggestion to the mind? 

Or did they fancy that I meant to play 

■V 

4 
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With the InjAuni?* — perhaps — but losers still 
Must ever seek excuses: and I fear 

4 

'I'w.is not the formless pieces maile me lose; 
Dili your sujierior skill, your (juicker eye, 

And greater concentration won the day. 

.SI I I AM. 

Thus would you dull the sting of your defeat? 
Enough, you were distraught, and more than I. 


S.\1..\DIN. 

Than you, forsooth! — what should make dis* 
traught ? 


SiriAM. 

Not cares like yours, I own. I5ut, Saladin, 
When shall we play as keenly as we used? 


SALADIN. 

Nay, let us play more keenly than before; 

Or think you that the war will hinder it? 

No, let it burst as quickly as it may; 

It is not I renewed it. Willingly 
Had 1 prolonged the armistice afresh ; 

And at the same time willingly had won 
'I'hc man who’s fit to be my Sittah’s male, 

And that is Richard’s brother* — none but he — 
My Richard’s brother 1 


* Sec Note 19. 


’ See Nolc 20. 
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Aci //. 


SITIAH. 

^'ou are ever fain 

To praise your Richard. 


SAI.A DtN, 

Had his sister now 

Chanced to become our brother Nfelek’s bride. ^ 

Oh what a house the union would have formed ! 
Best of the best, and first of all the earth. 

Mark me, I’m nothing loalli to vaunt my race; 

I’m worthy of my friends. A stock like that 
Had yielded sons who hatl been men indeed ! 

Sll TAM. 

Did I not ever flout the specious dream? 

You know not, w/V/w/know, what Christians are; 
Their pride is to be Christians, never n^en; 

Ay, even that which since their Founder’s lime 

Hath tinged their superstition with a touch 

Of pure humanity, is prized by them 

Never because ’tis human, but because 

'1 was preached and practised by their Jesus Christ. 

n is Well for them he was so rare a man; 

ell that they take his virtues upon trust; 

But what to them the virtues of their Christ ? 

Tis not his virtues, but his name alone 
T hey seek to spread, that it may dominate 
And cloud the names of other noble men; 

Ay, ’tis the name, the name of Christ alone 
Your Christian cares about. 


* See Note 21 . 
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SALAF'IN. 

By this you mean 

'I'hcy would insist that you and Mekk both 
Should bear the nantc before ye could presume 
As man or wife to love a Christian ? 

SlITAII. 

Just so— as if a Chiisliati alone 

Can know the love which the Creator’s hand 

Hath planted in llie breast of man a!id wife ! 


SAI-AIJIN. 

The Christians hold such strange absurdities 
They well might credit this. And yet you err; 

For ’lis the Templars, not the Christians, 

As Templars, mark me, not as Christians, 

Who foil my purpose here, refusing still 
To part with Acre from their greedy clutch; 

Acre, wliich Richard’s sister should have brought 
As dowry to our Melek; while, to mask 
Their knightly aims, they needs must play the monk, y '] 
The guileless monk, forsooth ! — and now, to snatcli 
A fleeting triumph, they will scarce await 
The termination of the armistice. 

So be it, sirs, 'tis all the same to me. 

Were all else only as it ought to be. 

SltTAH. 

Brother, what else goes wrong with you; w 
Could disconcert you thus ? 


-“f- 0-' 


It 


hat else ^ 


o 
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SAI.ADIN. 

What else but that 

Which still hath disconcerted all my schemes; 

IVe been to Lebanon and seen our sire;^ 
lie sinks beneath his cares. 

SIITAH. 


Alas, alas ! 


SALADIN. 

He must succumb, with straits on every hand; 

All fails, now here, now there 

sittah. 

W'hat straits? — what fails? 

SALADIN. 

W hat else but what I almost scorn to name; 

W hich, when ’tis mine, seems so superfluous, 

And, when it lacks, so indispensable. 

^yhere is A1 Hafi now, hath no one gone 
To call him here ? Oh hateful, cursed gold !— 

Ha ! here he comes, and in the nick of time. 


* See Note 22. 
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Scene II.— Al Hafi, Sai adin, and Sittaii. 

AL HAFI. 

T trust the Egyptian moneys have arrived, 

And in good store. 

SALADIN. 

What, have you word of litem ? 

AL HAFI. 

Not I; but yet I thought they must have come, 

And that belike you now had sent for me 
I'o take them over 

SAIADIN. 

Well, in any case, 

You’ll pay a thousand dinars unto Sittah. 

AL HAFI. 

Wliat ! pay instead of get; well, that is good; 

Why, this is something worse than getting nought. 
To Sittah, too, — why that? what, lost again? 

Once more a loser at your cliess ? ay, ay, 

There lies the board. 

SITTAH. 

Perhaps you grudge my luck. 

AL HAFI {(.xamining the ehess-hoard; while saladin paces 

up ‘and doivHy plunged in thought). 

Grudge you, forsooth! when, sure, you know full 
well 
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Act //. 


SlTTAH {7vi//t earnest signs to him'). 

Hush, Hafi, hush ! 

AL HAFI. 

You grudge it to yourself I ^ 
SlTTAH. 

Oh, Hafi, silence ! 

AL HAFI. 

\\'cre the white men yours? 
And you gave check ? 

SlTTAH (aside). 

Thank goodness, Saladin 
Hath not perceived his drift. 

AL HAFI. 

Is it his move? 
SlTTAH (in his ear). 

Oh, Hafi, tell him I shall get the gold. 

AL HAFI (still intent upon the board). 

Oh yes, you’ll get it as you always do. 

SlTTAH. 

How ! are you mad ? 

* See Note 23. 
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Al. HAKI. 


'I'he game’s not over yet; 

Why, Saladin, you've still a chance to win. 

SALADIN {with abrupt indifference). 

No matter, pay the money to her. 

AL HAFl. 

Pay ! 

Why, tliere’s your queen I 

S 

SALADIN {test /y). 

Ay, but she doesn’t count; 

She’s lost. 



\ 


sriTAH {aside to \\, hafi). 

Oh, riafi, make believe at least, 

And say that 1 may send to fetch the gold. 

Ai. MAPI {absorbed in contemplation of the board). 

Just so, as formerly. — Hut though the queen 
May count no longer, yet in spile of that 
Saladin is not mate. 

SALADIN {ste/ping forward and dashing dotvn the 

chess-board). 

Oh yes, I am, 

And choose to be so. 

AL HAFL 

Well, then, please yourself; 
Your play is like your payment of the stakes, 

Hoth sham alike. 
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Atrt a. 


SAI.ADIN {to SITTAM). 

What’s tliis he mutters now? 

SiTTAH {".vhtle she makes stilus to ai. hafi). 

You know him surely, prone to bristle up, 
Exacting, nay, a trifle jealous too. 

SAI.ADIN. 

Jealous of you! my sister! sure not that: 

Hafi, what’s this,— you jealous ? 

AL HAFI. 

Well, perhaps 

It may be so. I’d gladly have her brain, 

And gladly have her heart as well. 

SllTAH. 

Howbeit, 

As yet he’s ever paid my claims in full; 

And will do so to-day, misdoubt him not; 

Now go, Al Hafi, go; I fain would send 
To fetch the gold. 

AL HAFI. 

No; I’ll no longer play 
A farce like this; he’s sure to find it out 
Sooner or later. 

SALADIN. 

Find out what, and whom? 
SITTAH. 

Was this your promise, Hafi? is it thus 
You keep your word? 



s^. a. 
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At. IIAIt. 

Well, Well, but could I gUe^S 
'J he jest would go so far? 

SAI AtitN. 

< Vmie, out with It ! 

SlTTAtr. 

A1 Haft, I implore you, be discreet. 

SAI.AIUN. 

Nay, this is somethirtg strange; what can it be 
Sittah so vehemently deprecates, 

So passionately of a stranger begs; 

Ay, of a Dervish, rather than of me 

Her brother? — Hafi, I command you now 

1*0 tell me what it is— speak, Dervish, speak ! 

si n Alt. 

My brother, suffer not a little thing 
To move you more than it is meet It should. 

Vou know right well I have full many a time 
Won just as much as this from you at chess ; 

Hut since just now I do not need the gold. 

And since just now the gold in Hafrs chest 
Is none too plentiful, I’ve let it stand 
Unpaid as yet ; but be you well assured 
I am not minded, brother, to bestow 
My gains on you, or Hafi, or his chest. 

AL HAFI. 


Were this but all I 


5 
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Acl ii. 


sri TAH. 

Well, sundry other sums 
I've left as a deposit in his hands. 

'i lie stipend, loo, which you assignetl to me 
I'or some few months hath lain with him on trust. 


AL IIAKJ. 


li'en titat’s not all 


SAt.ADlN. 

Not all? — then tell me all. 


AL HAH. 

Whilst we’ve awaited these Egyjnian sums 

SlITAH {Jo SALADIN). 

Why hear his talk ? 

At. ItAFI. 

Not only has she la’cn 
Nothing from me 

SALADIN. 

The noble girl has made 
Advances in addition ! — is it so? 

AL HAFI. 

Ay, she’s maintained the cost of all your court ; 
Unaided paid your whole expenditure. 

SALADIN {em/>raafig sittah). 

Ah that indeed is like you, sister mine! 



Sc. if. 
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^>7 


SI IIAH. 

\\ ho hut niy brother made me rich enounh 
I'o do so ? 


AL H A FI. 

Ay, ami soon he’ll make of l.u 
A pauper like himself. 


SALAD IN. 

A pauper — I ! 

When had I ever more or less than now? 

A robe, a sword, a charjicr, and a God ; 

^Vhat need I more? and these I ne’er can lack. 
And yet, A1 Hafi, I could scold you too. 


SllTAH. 

Oh, brother, scold him not — I would to (»od 
1 hat I could thus allay our father’s cares. 

SAI.ADIN. 

Ah, now you dash my happiness again. 

Nothing is lacking, or can lack, to me; 

Cut he lacks all, and we all share his lack. 

What shall I do? — belike it will be long 
Ere Egypt sends the gold, — why this should be 
(^od only knows, for all is peaceful there. — 

I can retrench, reduce, economise, 

And gladly, when it touches me alone, 

And not my friends — but what can that avail ? 
A horse, a cloak, a sword, I still must have; 
And nought can be abated from my God ; 

He is content with such a little thing; 



A\17VMjy TTIE WISE. 


Acl H. 


My lu'nit nlotu- - ll.ifi, I covinte»l tmicli 
Upon )«nir surplii'.. 

Al MAI 1. 

Sin plus! — s.iy yourself 
If you would not have had me soon impaled, 
Or strangled at (he least, had I been caught 
\\'ilh sur|)luse.s — downright cmbozzlcment' 
Had been a safer thing to venture on. 


SAI.AIUN. 

Well, what must now bo done? Say, could you not 
Have borrowed first of all from some one else 
Than Sittah ? 


Sl l T\ll. 

llrother, think yon I’d he robbed 
Of such a privilege — and that by him ? 

I still would claim it — I am not as yet 
ICnlircly stranded. 


SAI-ADIN. 

Not entirely yet ! 

'I'lial still was wanting to complete the wrong. 

Haste you, A1 Hafi, go forthwith — contrive; 
Collect froni whom you can and how you can ; 

C»o, borrow, promise; only borrow not 

From those whom I’ve enriched ; to ask from them 

Might look like reclamation of my gifts. 

Go to the greediest, such arc ever sure 
Most readily to lend, since well they know 
How well their moneys fatten in my hands. 

' See Note 24. 
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AI. HAH. 

I know none such. 


SITTAH. 

It just occurs to me 

I’ve somehow hcnr<l, AI IlaH, that your friend 
Has now returned. 


AI. HAH sttr/-risc). 

My friend, say you, my friend? 
And who might iliat he? 


srn AH. 

N'our belauded Jew. 


At. H \H. 

A Jew — helnuded — and by me? 

SH l AH. 

% 

I'he man — 

ilow well I recollect your very words — 

1 he man to whom his (Jod hath richly given 
At once the greatest of all earthly gifts 
And the most worthless. 

A1 It Ml. 

Sairl I so? — by that • 
I wonder what I could have meant. 


SIITAH. 

You meant 

I hat wisdom was the greatest gift of God, 
Riches the smallest. 





0 \ 

■a 
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Act //. 


AL HAFL 

^^'hat ! this of a Jew ! 
When could I e’er have said so of a Jew ? 

SITTAH. 

You said it of your Nathan — sure you did. 


AI. MAM, 

Of Nathan ? well, of ///w perhaps I did; 

I did not thinl; of him. 15ut is it true 
'riiat he is once more home again at last ? 

If so, you may be sure he’s prospered well ; 

‘*y» folk have dubbed him long the Wise, 
'I'he Rich as well. 


SITTAIT. 

'riiey call him now the Rich 
More than they ever di^; the city rings 
^\’ith tidings of the ricn and costly wares 
He now has brought. 


AL UAFI. 

If he’s once more the Rich, 
Then of a truth he'll be once more the Wise, 

siiTAH. 

What think you, Hafi, why not go to /lim ? 

AI. IIAFI. 

For what?— to borrow? — ah, you little know 
What Nathan is — he lend ! — his wisdom lies 
Just in the fact that he will lend to none. 
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SITTAH. 

Vet, Hafi, formerly you drew of him 
A very different picture. 

At. HAH. 

Well, at need 

lie’ll lend you wares — hut golt! — oh never that; 

Oh no, not ^old. And yet in other points, 

Me is a Jew unlike all other Jews: 

Has coninton sense, knows life, plays well at chess; 

Yet he excels in bad as well as good 

All other Jews besides — count not on him. 

He gives unto the poor, ’tis true, and gives 
As much perhaps as Saladin himself, 

Or if not quite as much, as willingly; 

^\’ithout distinction, too, since hVank and Jew, 
Parsec and Mussulman, are all alike 
I'c Nathan. 


smAH. 

Say you so ? 

SALADIN. 

I low comes it then 

'I'hat Tve ne’er heard before of such a man? 

SIITAH. 

Would he refuse to lend to Saladin? 

To Saladin who asks for others’ needs, 

And never for his own. 



iXATI/AX TJJE WJSE. 


Act 


At, llAl I. 

Ay, here ngain 

^ ou see tile Jew, the common sordid Jew. 

'Frust me, where generosity comes in 

He's downright jealous of all other men, 

As if he fain would draw unto himself 

I'^ach (ioJ rc7Vi%rd you that’s exclaimed on earth; 

And for this xerv cause he lends to none 

• 

Fhat he may ever have the means to give. 

Since charity’s <'ommanded by liis law, 

Not mere complaisance, charity itself 
Makes him the most ungracious churl on earth. 
■'I'is true that he and I for some time back 
Have been a trifle strange, but never think 
'Fhat I for this would do him any wrong; 

He’s good for all things else, but not for this, 
Not for a lender. Now I’ll go at once 
Atul knock at other doors — ay, sure enough, 

I now bethink me of a certain Moor 
Who’s rich and greedy too. I’ll go to him. 

% 

SITTAM. 

Dut, llafl, wliy such haste? 

SALAlJiN. 


K’en let him go. 



Sc. Hi. 
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Sci-NK III. — SaLADIN SiriAlI. 

SITTAII. 

He hastes aw.\y as if his only wis.h 

Were to cs<'a|ic. I wonder what he means ; 

Think you he honestly decried the Jew, 

Or that he only seeks to pul us off? 

SAI.M>IN. 

Why ask me this? 1 hardly know as yet 
Of whom you talked — until this very day 
I never heard the name of this your Jew, 
Your Nathan. 


SllTAH. 

Is it possible a man 

Should be unknown to you, of whom ’lis said 
He hath ransacked the tombs of Solomon 
And Havid too; and by a word of mi^lil, 

A secret spell, hath power to burst their seals; 
From thence he brings to light, from lime to tinur, 
'I'he boundless stores of riches which bespeak 
No lesser source than these. 

SAI.AIHN- 

Nay, if the matt 

Hath dug his boundless riches out ot tombs, 

He sure it was not out of Solomon’s 
Or David’s cither, — they but hold the bones 
Of fools 
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Act /V. 


sniAii. 

Or miscreants, perhaps — and yet, 
^Vhatc’er the source, ’tis more productive far, 
More inexhaustible, than Mammon’s cave. 


SALADJN. 

Ay, for he is a trader, as I heard. 

sriTvji. 

His dromedaries fare on every track, 

And plod each desert’s sands; his barks are moored 
In every haven— this Al Hafts self 
Hath often told me; adding with delight 
How grandly and how nobly this his friend 
I'.niploys the wealth he doth not scorn to win 
^\■ith such sagacity and diligence; 

How free his soul from every prejudice: 

'I'o virtue how accessible his heart, 

And how in harmony with .all that’s fair. 


SALADIN. 

And yet he spoke so doubtfully but now, 
So coldly of him. 


sriTAH. 

No, not coldly, yet 

He seemed in doubt, .as if he ventured not 
To praise him overmuch, yet had no mind 
To blame him overmuch without a cause. 
Can it bo possible that e’en the best 
Of all his race is powerless to shun 
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I he foibles of his race; and that, for this, 
AI Hafi truly had to blush for him ? 
Howe’er it be, whether he’s more than Jew 
Or less, he’s rich; and that’s enough for us. 


SAI.ADIN. 

But, sister, sure you w<»uld not take his wealth 
By downright force ? 

SIlTAIf. 

\\ hat mean you, then, by force? 
By fire and sword, belike? Oh no, not that. 

What force, forsooth, is needful with the weak 
Save their own weakness? But now come with me 
I'o my own private chamber; there you'll hear 
A songstress whom I purcliased yesterday; 
Meanwhile a scheme may ripcti in my brain 
I’ve planned for working on this Nathan -come. 


Scene IV.—/// fr.ut oj N.\i man's /touse, adjoiniw^ //w 

of palm Ixcs. Nathan ami Ki.ciia issuing from 
the house. Dava, laler^ meeting them. 


KIXHA. 

Oh father, you have tarried long— I fear 
I hat you’ll no longer find him there. 

NATHAN. 

,f. 1 Well, well, 

u nes no longer there beneath the palms, 
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A^ t it. 


We ll find him somewhere else — be calm, — sec there, 
Is that not Daya coming to us? 

RIXUA. 

I fear she must liavc lost liim quite. 


N.M ll.\N. 


Not (juitc. 


Oh no, 


RECIIA. 

If not, she would not come so slow. 


N.UItAN. 

SIjc lias not seen us yet. 


RIvC tlA. 


Hut now she docs. 


NATtJAN. 

And doubles now her speed — see, see- be calm 
1 pray you to be calm. 

ur.t I! A. 

What ! would you wish 
'I'o have a daughter capable of calm 
In such a case — regardless of the lot 
Of him who saved a life that's dear to her 
Only because she owed it first to you ? 



Sc. iv. 
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NAI IIAN. 

1 would not have you ollu r than you arc, 

I’/en if I knew that now your soul was stirred 
By feelings of another kind. 

kKCllA. 

What kind? 

What mean you, father? 

NATHAN. 

Need you ask of me ? 
So coyly too — so timidly of me ? 

Whatever may be passing in your breast 
Is Nature’s blamcles.s working — never fear; 

E’en as I fear not — only j)romise me. 

If ccr your heart shouhl speak in f)lainer tones, 
You will not hide from me the lightest wish 
I'liat it may form. 


RIXHA. 

I tremble at the thought 
That e’er my heart could sltroud itself from you. 

A 

NATHAN. 

No more of this— 'tis settled once for all 

But here comes Daya — well, what news of him ? 

I>AVA. 

He still is pacing underneath the palms, 

And soon he’ll pass beside yon wall— see there, 
He’s coming now. 
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RICHA. 

IK- seems irresolulc 
\\ hcUuT to go straiglil on, or hack again; 
To right or left. 


O.WA. 

No, no, ho sometimes goes 
Round hy the rloislcr — seldom, it is true, 

Ihil if he does, he then must pass this way; 

^\■hnt will you wager on’t? 

rfxha. 

You’re right, you’re right ! 
Rut did you speak with him, and what's his mood? 

DAVA. 

fust as it ever is. 

% 


NATHAN. 

'I'hen linvc a care 

Lest he perceive you — step a little hack; 
Or, heller still, return, ajid go witliin. 


RECHA. 

Oh for another look — plague ott that copse 
Which robs me of him now ! 

DAYA. 

Come, come, 

Your father’s right; if he should see you here. 
The chances are he’ll disappear at once. 


•Sir. z'. 
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KECHA. 

1 li.it o<Jious, 0 (]ious copse ! 

N.M UA.\. 

ir suddenly 

He should em<frgo from it, he c.innot Inil 
lo see you where you st.iiuj, so go at once; 

1 pray you lo begone. 

HAVA. 

Come, come, I know 
A lattice whence we’ll see them. 

RECHa. 

Be it so. 

(Rkciia ami Hava te/urn to thf housr. 


ScTNi: V. — Nathan, and presenf/y t/i^ 'I nMi-i AR. 

NATHAN. 

I almost shrink from this eccentric hoy; 

His rugged virtues well-nigh make me .start. 

Strange that one man sliould have the subtle power 

io move and agitate another thus I 

Ha ! here he comes-by Heaven, he is indeed 

A manly youngster— ay, I like him well. 

His bold defiant look, his jaunty step; 

What though the shell be rough, the kernel, sure. 

not be that—]’ve somewhere seen his like. 

j. Tkmi'lar.) 

I’orgive me, noble I- rank. 
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Aci ii. 


1 i:.\iri AR. 

I'or whnt ? 


NA'IIIAN. 


1 pray — - 


TF.MPI Ak. 

What, Jew ? 

NATHAN. 

For licence to accost you, sir. 


TKMI’t.AR. 

Can I prevent it? — well, at least be brief. 

NATHAN. 

Oh stay ; oh hasten not so proudly on ; 

OI> pass not with such lofty scorn a man 
Wlioin you have made your debtor evermore ! 

TEMPLAR. 

How so? — Ah, now I guess — belike you are — 

NATHAN. 

Nathan’s my name — I’m father of the maid 
Your reckless courage rescued from the flames; 
I come to 


TEM PLAR. 

If to thank me, pray forbear; 
I’ve had to bear too great a load of thanks 
Already for this trifle — and besides 



Sc. V. 
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^ OU owe me iiotlihi- I hink you itint I knew 
J lu.“ niai<| you speak of was a child of yours ? 
A l euiplar’s duty is to render help 
lo every kllow-crealiire in distress. 

Moreover, when I did the di ed, my life 
\\ as hut a hur<len to me, and I sei/cil, 
f gladly Seized, the opportunity 
I o risk it for another, even though 
ruerc hut a Jewish girl. 


N.\ ru \N. 

M is grandly sai<l; 

Grand, yet forbidding !— still, I comprehend ' 

The turn you give it — modcst heroism 
l ake.s refuge oft heliind forbidding forms 
I'o shun our adnnraiion. If you spurn 
The tribute of my thanks, wh it other meed 
Would you .seorn less?-Sir knight, if you were not 
A stranger and a captive in (jur mi<lst, 

I would not speak so holdly— yet command 
In what I now can serve you. 




Vou ? — in nought. 


NA I KAN. 


I’m rich. 


TI .NtlM Alt. 


.^p. , Jew to me was ne’er 

< nc better Jew. 
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AA a. 


N.\ THAN. 


Yet l^.Tply could yon not, 

In spite of that, betliink you of a use 
l or what of good he has? — 1 mean his wealth. 


TKMfl AR. 

Well, were it only for my mantle’s sake 
I will not quite decline your proffered help; 

As soon as it is wholly gone to rags, 

When neither stitch nor patch shall serve its turn, 

I’ll come and borrow of you stuff or cash 
'1 o make another — nay, look not at once 
So black about it— for the nonce you’re safe; 

The matter has not come to that as yet; 

^’ou see 'tis still in tolerable case; 

Only this corner of it, as you see, 

Displays an ugly mark, for it was singed; 

And that befell it as I bore your girl 
From out the flames. 

NATHAN in his hand the sin;ed fonur of ih; 

ttmim-Ar’s niantU\ and (oniemplalifo^ it). 

Alack, ’tis passing strange 
'J hat this grim spot, this brand-mark of the fire, 
Should speak a belter witness for the man 
'I'han his own lipsl — I fain would kiss it, sir, 

This spot. Ah, pardon me — 1 meant it not. 

{A 'far fails from his eye on the knight's mantle, ) 

TEMPLAR. 


^Vhat nicant you pot? 
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N.VIHAN. 

'I'o shed this tear on it. 
TKMIM.AK. 

It nmiters not — ’tis but a drop the more. 

{AsiJf.) 

Methinks lliis Jew begins to puz/lc me. 

NATHAN. 

Permit me for a moment, sir, to lake 
Your mantle to my daughter. 

TEMI'LAR, 

W'hereforc that ? 


NATHAN. 

That she may press licr Hps vipon this spot, 

Since now it is in vaitj for her to hope 
1*0 clasp your knees, 

TKMIM.AK. 

Jew, Jew ! — or if your name 
Re Nathan, well then, Nathan, I protest 
You fit your words with wondrous force and point ; 
I know not what to say. Perhaps, perhaps 

, NAIHAN. 

Feign and disguise your motives as you will, 

1 see you through — you were too generous, 

'1*00 good, to be more courtly than you were; 

A melting maiden, an ambassadress 
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Act a. 




'loo prcsr.inj', niul .1 father far away; 

Ay, you were careful of her fair good name; 

^ ou shunned to try her — fletl from victory — 
i or this, loo, I would thank you. 

1 1 MI*I. \R. 

Well, I own ^ 

N'ou know at least how 'I'emplars ought to feel. 


N.\THAN. 

What ! — 'I'l inplars only — ay, and only ought 
I because their Order’s rules preserihe it so? 

I know how goo I men think, aiul well I know 
riiat good meji are produced in every land. 

TKMfl.AR. 

Yet with a difference, I hope? 

NATHAN. 

Just so, 

A difference of colour, form, and dress. 

TEMI’I.AR. 

And number, too, perhaps, in various lands? 

NATHAN. 

Such small distinctions are of little weight; 

'I'hc great man everywhere needs elbow-room , 
'I'oo many, planted in too strait a space‘. 

Resemble trees which bruise each other’s boughs; 
The middling good, like us, are found in crowds; 
liut each must dwell in gh.trity with all ; 



.V.17 //JX T/IJC If VS/:. 


S^-. V. 



I he knot must not look <]own u|)<)n ilie i^nnrl .* 
Nor let th'j lOj>nio.'>l twi^ prc.sumc to think 
i hat it alone sprang not from mother earth. 


TL.MI'I.AK. 

' I is said right well — yet you must know the folk 
Which -slanderetl (irst ol nil tlieir lellow-men; 

Know )ou not, Nathan, who tlic peo[)le are 
Who first pr(jnomKed liiemselves “‘I'lte Chosen 
Kar e”? 

How il 1 hated not that r.ice imlecd, 

And yet could not refrain from scorning them 
Tor arrogance like this, hctjuealhed hy them 
'To Christian and Mussulman alike, 

W ho too must h<jasl iluVr God alone as true. 

^'ou start to hear a 'reinplar speak like this; 

A Christian and a 'I'einplar ; hut 1 ask 

When, ay and where, has this fomj dream of theirs 

'riial they alone possess the one true God; 

'I his pious rage to force on all the wrnld 
^I'his belter (kkI of theirs as best of all ; 

W'herc has it shown itself in blacker form 
'I'han here, and now* — since here ami now the 
scales 

Still blind their eyes? However, let it be; 
fx't liim l>e blind who will. Forget my words. 

And Jet me go. 


NAIIIAN. 

Good youth, you do not know' 
How much more close I now must cling to you ; 


' See Note 25. 


* See Note 26. 
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W’e must be friends, we must, — despise my race 
As much as e’er you please — we did not choose 
Oar races for ourselves. Do you and I 
Make up our races? — what is race forsooth? — 

Are Jews and Christians Christians and Jews 
Rather than men 7 — oh, if I’ve found in you 
^One more for whom it is enough to be 
A A/ A A’/ 

TEM I’l.AK. 

Ay, Nathan, that you have, by Heaven; 
You have indeed ! — your hand! — I blush to tliink 
'I’l^at for a moment I misjudged you thus. 

NATHAN. 

And I am proud of it — for common souls 
Are Seldom thus misjudged. 

TEMPLAK. 

Uncommon ones 

Can hardly be forgot. Ay, Nathan, ay. 

We must be friends. 

NATHAN. 

W’e aie already that. 

Oh, how my Kecha will be glatldened now. 

And what a bright perspective opens up 
Before my eyes! Oh, if you knew her, sir! 

TEMPl.AR. 

I burn to do so. But see there — who's this 
Bursts from your house ? It is your Daya, sure. 
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NATHAN. 

’Tis she — and agilatud loo! 

TEMl’t.AR. 

God grant 

That nought has happened to our Recha now. 


Scene \'I. — Daya in haste to the Precedin'^. 

HAVA. 

Oh Nathan, Nallian ! 

NATHAN. 

Well, what scares you tl* is? 
DAYA. 

Oh pardon me, niy noble knight, »1 now 
I interrupt you. 

NA'IHAN. 

What’s the matter? Speak. 


DAYA. 

I’he Sultan sends lor you — the Sultan seeks 
l o speak with you— the Sultan— oh my God ! 

NAI HAN. 

With me ! — the Sultan !— possibly he wants 
To view the wares I’ve brought; he must be told 
That few or none have been unpacked as yeL 
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lUVA. 

No, no— he* would view nought; he only wants 
Jo S]x-ak witli you, as soon as e’er you can. 

NATHAN. 

Well tlicn. I’ll go to him — and go you home 


hAVA. 

Worshipful knight, excuse us, I cnlreal; 
My CJod ! we are so anxious as to whai 
'i'hc Sultan" wants ! 


NATHAN. 

We’ll know it soon enou”!!. 

o 

(I)AVAiV,'i 


SpLNh \'II. — Na'UIAN (tfni the ’I'CMI’LAK 

TEMPLAR. 

And so you know him not as yet; I mean 
In person. 


N.\THAN. 

Who?— the Sultan — no, not yet. 

I have not shunned him ; neither have I sou-ht 
'i'oseehim; for the universal voice ** 

Sjjoke things of him I gladly took on trust; 

And even if he ctpials not’ his fame, 

Vet, by the sparing of your life. 
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Ay, Iriie, 

1 never can form-l tlic life 1 live 
!:> but a gilt from liini. 

NA 1 nw. 

'I'lirouglt which he t;a\e 
A <!ouhle, nay a treble life to me. 

'I'his alters all betvveen us — this alone 
Has bound me to his service with a c<Jid 
I ne'er can snap. I'm all atcviely 
'I'o kiiow his wishes. I'm prepared for all; 

Ay, I am e'en prepared to own to him 
’'I'is for your sake that I am thus prepared. 

IXM I'l.Mt. 

And 1 myself ha\e t>e\er hat! a cham e 
'I'o thank him, often a.s I've crossed his path. 
''I’would seem the impression that I made on him 
Has tlied away as rjuickly as it rose. 

Uelike he now remembers me no more : 

And yet he must one day remember me, 

If it be only to decide my fate. 

''i'is not suHl'icient that at his command, 

And at his jdeasure, I am living still ; 

I’ve yet to learn according to whose will 
I must in future shape the life he gave. 

NATHAN. 

Just so — then let me hasten to him now. 

Who knows — perhaps he may let fall a word 
'J'hat may permit me to all ide to you. 
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Act it. 


I’nrdoti tiiy lunstc — I may not tarry more. 
WtiL'n will you come to us? 

TLME'l.AR. 

Whene’er I may. 


NA I HAN. 

And llial's wlietie’er yt^u will. 


TI.Mri.AK. 

W'ell then, to day. 


NA1 HAN. 

And, if I may pres»imc to ask, your name ? 


TF-MIU-AK. 

It was -well -it is Curil von Slauffen -Curd 

NATHAN. 

Von StaufTen ? — Stauflen ? — StauITen? 


TEMIU.AR. 


Surprise you so ? 


Why does this 


NATH NN. 

Von Stauflen? I (iresumc 
That 11 any bear the name. 

lEMIM.AK. 

Oh yes— or did; 

Here rot the bones of many of tlie race ; 
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My uncle’s self — or father, 1 should say - 
I5ut wherefore do you ever scan me thus, 
More and more keenly ? 



NATttAN. 

Oh, ’tis nothing — nought. 
Can I e’er weary of hehoUling you? 

TKM I'l.Ak. 

rhen I will leave you now — the ga/er’s eye 
Full oft sees more than e’er it thought to see; 

'I'rust it not, Nathan; no, leave it to time, 

Not curiosity, to make us known. (^IIc goes.) 

N.\ I HAN {^looking afit’r him with ailonnhiiunl). 

‘d'he ga/er’s eye,’ he sai<l, ‘lull oil sees more 
Iban e’er it thought to see.’ It seems as if 
lie read my soul— and yet it well might be — 

Wolf’s stature, and his step, his very voice. 

''I'was thus Wolf ever used to toss Ins head; 

Just so Wolf bore his sword across his arm; 

Just so he held his hand to shade his eyes. 

As if to veil the lightning of his glance. 

I low these deep-graven memories at limes 
Appear to .slumber in our mituls until 
A word, a tone, awakes them ! Can it be? 

Von Stauffen ! — ay, h'llneck and Staullen — right ! 
Soon will I look more closely into this 
Meanwhile, to Saladin. But, by my word, 

Daya’s been listening 1 Mo, Uaya, here ! 
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ScEiN'i'. \ III. — Nntuvn atid D.wa. 

NA ni A\. 

I'll wngtr now the hearts of liolh of you 
Are hurnin;^' to discover soim thin-.' else 
I hail what the Sultan has to say to me. 


1»AYA 


.\iul (.an you lilanie her? Voii had just begun 
lo parley with him on more friendly terms 
\\ hen Saladins unlucky summoits came 
And scared us from the casement. 


NATHAN, 

I'ell her, then, 

I hat she at any moment may expect 
A visit from him. 


DAYA. 

Positively so? 

NATHAN. 

Daya, I tliink I may rely on you. 
lie on your guard, I pray; you shall not rue 't, 
Even your Christian scruples may be stilled 
by what may follow. Do not mar my plans. 
Whate’er you say to her, whate’er you ask, 

Be [irudent and reserved. 


DAYA. 

I scarcely need 
Advice like this. 1 go; and go yourself; 
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For sf-c, I do Ijc'Heve the Sullnn sends 
A second messcn"cr to fetch you now; 

Your I)crvisli, your A1 1 1. ill, routes this w.ny*. 


ScKNE IX. — Nathan ani At. IIafj. 

A1. hafi. 

Ila ! I wns making for you even now. 

NATHAN. 

Is it so pressing then, what can he wish 
Of me? 

AL HAFI. 

Who? 

KATHAN. 

Sainditi — I’m going now. 

At. HAFI. 

I’o whom ? to Saladin ? 

NATHAN. 

Is it not he 

Who sent you ? 

Al. HAFI. 

What? Sent >ne — oh, not at all. 
So it appears that he hixs sent for you. 
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Acl ii 


N.\ I H AN. 


Ay, that he has. 


Ah HAH, 

Well then, the mischief's done ! 
NATHAN. 

What mischief, Mili? 


Ah HAFI. 

’ I'is no fault of mine; 

God knows it’s not. What is there I’ve not said, 
^Vhat lies not told of you, to stave it ofl'l 

NATHAN. 

■]'o stave off what? What mischief do you mean? 

Ah HAFI. 

That now you must become his I'reasurer. 

1 pity you, and will not stay to see 't; 

I'll go this very hour — you well know where. 

And know the way, too. Is there anything 
'I'hat I can do for you where I am bound ? 

I’m at your service, only charge me not 
W'ith more than such a naked wretch as I 
Can lake along with me. I’m off at once; 

Say quickly what’s your will. 

NATHAN. 

A! Hafi, think : 

Remember I’m com[)letely in the dark; 

What means this chatter? 
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Al. HAFI. 

I suppose you’ll take 
Your money bags with you. 

NATHAN. 

My money-bags? 


AT. HAFT. 

The gold you’ll have to lend to Saladin. 

NATHAN. 

Is that the worst ? 


AL HAFT. 

Should I look calmly on 

While he from day to day shall .scoop yr>ur chests. 
And pluck you clean and bare from lop to toe? 
Should I look on while his extravagance 
Krom [)rudent bounty’s else unfailing sieves 
Shall borrow, borrow, borrow, till the mice, 

'I'he very mice, poor things, that dwell thcreiiT 
Shall die of huttger? Do )<ui haply think 
'rhat he wIjo wants your gold’s a likely man 
'J'o follow your advice ? — hr lake advice ! 

When did our Saladin e’er take advice ? 

W'hat think you, Nathan, 1 beheld him do 
“This very day ? 


NATHAN. 


What, tlien ? 
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Act a. 


AI. IIAl't. 

I went to him 

lust ns he hnp|u“ne(l to Ik- plnyin*; ( hess 
\\ ilh Sitlah. Nt)W. she pl.iys a fairish hand; 
Saladin ihoii'^ht tl)at he had lost tiu- garnet 
In fart he liad already tlirown it up. 

1 he board was there 1 gave it but a look, 

And foutul the game was far from being lost 

NATHAN. 

Ay, I'll be bouml, a precious find for you ! 

Al. HAM. 

Me needed only to advance his king 
Heside his pawn, to counteract her check — 
Could I but show you now ! 

NATHAN. 

I doubt it not. 


AI. IIAM. 

And then the rook had held the field, and she 
Mad lost the game — so 1 explained the case; 
And said to him — reflect ! 


NATHAN. 


And lie, belike, 

Would not agree with you. 


AI- IIAIT. 

Agree, forsooth ! 

He would not even licar me; but in fume 
Daslied down the chess-board ! 
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NATHAN. 

Is it possible ? 

AI. FJAFI. 

And absoUiicly said he ehosf to lose! 

Chose ! — <Jo you call that chess? 

NA 1 HAN. 

Well, hardly so; 

Tis playing with the game. 

AI, HAH. 

And yet the stake 

Was no mere nut shell. 

NATHAN. 

riague upon the stake; 
That was the least of it — but to be deaf 
Ilo your advice — to shut his ears to you 
On such a grave and weighty point as that; 

Not to appreciate your e.agle glance; 

That cries aloud for vengeance — does it not ? 

AL HAFl. 

Tut! can’t you see I only told the tale 

'1 hat you might judge the .soil of head he has. 

In short, I can no longer bear with him; 

Here I vc been hunting up the.se greasy Moors, 

'I o see if any will advance him gold. 

I, who ne’er played the beggar for myself. 

Must lx>rrow now for him ! Your borrowing 
Is little better than your begging; while 


7 
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Aci i 


To lend, at least to lend on usury, 

Is little better than it is to steal. 

Among my patrons on the Clanges’ banks 
I need do neither;^ no, nor be a tool 
For cither purpose. Ay, on Ganges’ banks, 

By Ganges only, are there real men; 

And you're the only one of all those here 
^\ ho s fit to dwell there. Come along with me; 
V . ' Leave in the lurch at once your gold and him; 

- ■ ' glittering dross is all he wants of you; 

lie’s sure to wring it from you in the end; 

So, better make an end of it at once; 

And I'll provide you with a pilgrim’s frock.* 
Come, come ! 

NATHAN. 

Nay, Hafi, it appears to me 
^^'c can at any time fall back on this. 

Meanwhile, have patience while I think it o’er. 

AL HAFI. 

What ! think it o’er indeed ! a thing like this 
Requires no thinking o’er. 

NATHAN. 


. V 
\' 




Well, wait at least 

Till I’ve returned from seeing Saladin, 

And said good-bye. 

AL HAH. 

The man who hesitates 
Seeks only for excuses not to act; 

* See Note 27. 


^ Sec Note 28. 
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And he who cnnnot instantly resolve 
'I o live unto himself, remains for aye 
The slave of others. Be it as you please. 
Good-bye ! iny way is here, and yours is there. 


NATHAN. 

But, Hafi, I presume before you go 
You’ll have to square your treasury accounts. 


AL HAFI. 


Accounts, indeed! the balance in my chest 
Is not worth counting; as for the accounts, 


Sittah or you will surely 
Good-bye. 


vouch for them. 

{lie goes.) 


NATHAN {looking after him). 

I will, you rough but noble soul. 

What shall I s.iy? — your genuine beggar is, 

When all is told, your only genuine king. 

{lie goes in another direetion.) 


K 
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ACT III. 

Scene I. — Nathan’s // owxe. 

Rj.cha and I )ava. 

KI.CHA. 

Daya, what was it that my father said; 

That any moment I might look for him ? 

That sounds as if he would appear at once; 

And yet how many have elapsed in vain ! 

But wherefore think upon the moments passed? 

Let me live only for each coming one; 

The one that brings him here must come at last. 

daya. 

Plague on the summons to the Sultan’s court 1 
Nathan assuredly had but for this 
Brought him at once. 

RECHA. 

And when the moment comes, 
And when my warmest, my most heart-felt wish 
Shall be fulfilled at last — what then ? 

DAVA. 

What then ? 

Why, then I hope my warmest wish at last 
Shall be fulfilled as well. 
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RLCHA. 

But, oh, my wish ! 

When ’tis accomplished, what shall take its place, 
Or what succeed it in this wayward heart 
Which now hath lost the very power to beat 
^Vithput some dominatisig wish ? — a void? 

I tremble at the thought ! 

UAVA. 

Nay, mine shall then 

Take up the place of yours — my yearning wish 
'I'hat you should dwell in Kurope, and with those 
Who may be worthy of you. 

RKCMA. 

Nay, you err; 

The very thing that inakes )ou hug that wish 
Prevents it from becoming ever nnne. 

Your native land attracts you to its shores, 

And think you mine should have no charms for me ? 
Or can the image of your far-ofl* friends 
Still lingering faintly in your memory, 

Move you more vividly than I am moved 
By those I daily see and touch and hear; 

Aly dear ones here ? 

HAVA. 

Nay, struggle as you will, 

I he ways of Heaven .still are Heaven’s ways; 

What if your rescuer should prove to be 
'J'he chosen instrument by whom his God, 

Whose cliampion he is, hath fore-ordained 
That you should be transported to the land 
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Act Hi. 


And to the race for whom ’tis manifest 
Your birth intended you ? 

RECMA. 

Oh, Daya, dear, 

^^ust you still harp on idle prate like this? 

\ our head is haunted by the strangest whims. 
His God, forsooth, whose champion he is ! 
Whose chattel, then, is God ?— what sort of God 
Is that a man can claim as his alone, 

And needs a man to be his champion? 

And how kimw we the special spot of earth 
For which we’re destined, if it be not that 
On which we first drew breath?— fie, Daya, fie! 
Father would frown to hear you talk like this. 
What has he done to you that ever thus 
You paint my happiness so far from him ? 

How has he wronged you, that you ever strive 
1 o mingle indigenous flowers or weeds 
Amid pure reason’s seeds so wisely sown 
Uy him within my soul? Nay, Daya dear, 

He would not gladly have your gaudy blooms 
In my heart’s soil; and I must tell you too, 
However bravely they might clothe that soil, 
rhey sap its essence and exhaust its force; 

Tlieir sickly odour makes my senses reel; 

Your head is more accustomed to their fume; 

I do not chide you for the stouter nerves 
Which render it supportable to you; 

It likes not me. Your precious angel, loo; 

How nearly had that folly turned my brain ! 

E’en now I blush to think upon the farce 
\\'hene’er I meet my father. 
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DAYA. 

Farce, forsooth ' 

As If all wisdom were confined to you. 

Oh, if I dared to speak! 

RECHA. 

And dare you not? 

When, let me ask you, was I not all car 
When you extolled the heroes of your faith? 

When grudged 1 admiration of their deeds; 

Or when withheld the tribute of my tears 
For all their suflerings? Their creed, I own, 

Ne’er struck me as their most heroic point; 

And then I drew more comfort from the tliought 
That true devotion to Almighty God 
Hangs not up »n the fancies we may hold 
As to His nature or His attributes. 

Oh, Daya dear, my father hath so oft 
Expounded this to us; and you yourself 
So oft have owned the justice of his view, 

Why do you seek to undermine the faith 
Winch you yourself have aided him to build ? 

But, Daya, this is surely not a theme 
With which most fitly to await our friend. 

And yet— for me it may be; since for me 

How much depends on whether he, too — Hark ! 

Hark, Daya, comes not some one to the door? 

Oh, if it should be he I 


1 
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Aci in. 


SCF.NE n. — Recha, Daya, and //u Templar. 


AN AntNDANT {us/ierm^ ni //u Tempi,ar). 

This way, sir knight. 

RECMA. 

M'is he — my rescuer ! 

{Profoundiy agitated, she seems about to Jnll at 
the 'I'l.M PI. ar’s /?<•/.) 


templar. 

IhU for the wisli 

To shun this scene, I had appeared ere now. 

RECIIA. 

My wish is, at the feet of this proud man, 

I o thank my Clod alone— and not the man. 

The man desires no thanks; ay, no more thanks 
Ihan does the water jar which in his hands 
Was busied in extinguishing the flames, 

Passively filled and emptied passively, 

With ne’er a thought of me. Just so ’the man. 
Jflind chance alone impelled him ’mid the flames- 
Hhnd chance it was which cast me in his arms; 
And there I lay by sheer mechanic chance^ 

As any spark upon his mantle might, 

Until some other chance expelled us botli 

I-rom out tl,e lire. M’lrat is there here for tl,.r..k,? 

in hrUrope often wine impels a man 

To stranger things than this; and Templars, sure, 
Are bound to do no less-ay, sure they’re bound, 
Ltkc somewhat better educated dogs, 
lo pluck alike from water and from fire. 
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TEMPLAR {who has heard her words with wonder 

and emoticn). 

Oil Dnya, Daya, if, in tortured hours 
Of care and choler, my ungracious mooil 
May have incensed you, uhy retail to her 
Each hasty word that then escaped my lips? 
That, Daya, was loo spiteful a revenge; 

Yet if in future you'll interpret me 
To her in kinder terms 


DAYA. 

Methinks, sir knight, 
I'hc little slabs you levelled at her heart 
Have wrought therein but little harm to you. 


RECIfA. 

But can it be you’ve been a prey to care. 

And yet have been more chary of your grief 
Than of your life ! 

* TEMPI.AR. 

My gentle, kindly child ! 

Oh, how my ravished soul is iu*w possessed 
By eye an<l ear ! I'hrs never was the maid, 

Oh no, it cannot be the maid 1 snatched 
From out the fire; for who could have beheld 
A maiden such as this, and failed to snatch 
Her witching form from out the fieriest fire? 

Who coultl have hesitated? but in sooth 
She was disguised, distorted by affright. 

{He pauses, rapt in admiration o/ lur.) 
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RECMA. 

And yet I find you ju^t the same as then. 

{^She pauseSy then resumes, to interrupt his 
reverie.) 

Now say, sir knight, where you have been so long; 
And I might even ask — where are you now? 

TEMTLAR. 

I am, perhaps, where I ought not to be. 


RECHA. 

And been, perhaps, where you should not l)ave been; 
Tins is not well. 


TEMPLAR. 

I’ve been upon the mount; 

Mount — Sinai, is it? Ay, men call it so. 

RECHA. 

On Sinai, have you? I am glad of that, 

For now I may discover for a fact 

Whether ’lis true that (67/^ hesitates.) 

TEMPLAR. 

Whether what is true? 
Tliat there the very spot may yet be seen 
AVherc Moses stood in presence of his God? 

RECIIA. 

Oh no, not that; since wheresoe’er he stood, 

He must have stood in presence of his God; 
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Of that I’m sure. I only wished to know 
^\'hether ’tis true that to ascend that mount 
Is far less toilsome than descent from it; 

For look, with all the hills that e’er I’ve climbed 
’Twas just the opposite. But how, sir knight, 

You turn away, and will not look on me. 

TEMPL.\R. 

Because I'd rather hear you. 

RECHA. 

Nay, methinks 

It is because you fain would hide from me 
Your scorn of my simplicity. You smile 
Because I have not asked you weightier things 
Regarding that most holy hill of hills; 

Is it not so? 


TEMPLAR. 

In that case I must now 
Again look in your eyes. Why cast them down, 
Or why suppress your smile? Why seek to hide 
'I hat which I fain would read withiji your looks, 
That which your fitful features speak so plain ?^ 
Ah, Recha, Recha, well did Nathan say, 

‘ Oh, if you knew her ! ’ 

RECHA. 

Who said that to you, 
And in respect of whom ? 


' See Note 29. 
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1 o8 


1 EMPLAR. 

Your father did; 

‘Oh, if you knew her,’ were the words lie said, 
And said of you. 


DAYA. 

Have I not said it loo, 
And many a time ? 


TEMPLAR. 

Hut tell me where he is; 
Where is your father? Closeted as yet 
With Saladin ? 

RECHA. 
lie must be. 

TEMPLAR. 

What! still there? 

Oh, I forgot. No, no, he can’t be there; 

He surely must be wailing for me now 
Down there beside the cloister. Ay, ’twas so 
That we arranged together — pardon me, 

I go to fetch him. 


DAYA. 

Nay, leave that to me; 

Stay here, sir knight; I’ll fetch him here at once. 

TEMPLAR. 

Not SO, not so; he yonder looks for me, 

And not for you. Besides, it well might be — 
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Who knows? — it well might chance, with SalaJiti — 

You do not know the Sviltan — possibly 

He's met with trouble; trust me, there is risk. 

Should I not hasten to him? 

RKCHA. 

Risk ! what risk ? 

TEMPL.\R. 

Danger for him, for you, for me, unless 
I quickly go to him. {/E j;oes.) 

Scene III. — Recm.n nmi Uaya. 

HECHA. 

Daya, what enn it mean? 

So sudden — so abrupt ! What drives him hence? 

DAVA. 

E'en let him go. Meihinks 'tis no bad sign. 

RCCIIA. 

A sign? — of what? 

DAVA. 

I'hat something work.s within; 
Boils in his blood — yet must not over boil. 

E’en let him be — I think 'lis now j’our turn. 

RECHA. 

Jify turn? Why, Daya, you become, like him, 

A riddle to me. 
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DAVA. 

Well, I menn that soon 
It may be in your power to pay him back 
For all the suffering lie caused to you; 

But be not too revengeful, too severe. 

RECMA. 

You best can tell the meaning of your words. 

DAVA. 

But tell me, is your calm restored at last? 

RECHA. 

Ay, that it is, thank Heaven. 

DAVA. 

And now confess 

Ilis want of calm rejoices you in turn, 

And that you owe the calm you now enjoy 
To his unrest. 

RECHA. 

If SO, I know it not; 

The most I'm able to confess to you 
Is that it fills me with astonishment 
How such a sudden tempest in my breast 
Should be succeeded by this sudden calm.' 

His look, his speech, his every gesture seem 
'I'o have — to have 

DAVA. 

Appeased your hunger? 

* Sec Note 30. 
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RECHA. 



No, 

I will not say appeased it; far from that. 


DAYA. 

Well, dulled the edge of it at least. 

RECHA. 

Since you will have it so. 

DAYA. 


Perhaps ; 


Oh no, not I. 


RECHA 

To me he must be ever dear, — more dear 
Than life itself, though haj)ly now my pulse 
Flutters no longer at his very name, 

And though the lightest thought of him has ceased 
To stir my bosom with a swifter throb — 

But wherefore chatter thus? Come, Daya, come, 
Let us once more unto the lattice hie 
That looks toward the palms. 

DAYA. 

So then, it seems, 

I'he craving hunger’s not yet quite appeased. 


RECHA. 



Nay, now I'll see the palms themselves once more; 
Not merely him beneath them. 
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DAVA. 

This cold fit 

Heralds another fever-fit, I fear. 

RECHA. 

How cold? I am not cold. Can I not see, 
With equal pleasure, what I calmly see? 


Scene IV. — Ah AuiUcucc-chambcr in the Pa/ace 

o/ the Sul/an. 

Saladin and Siitaii. 

SALADiN {addressing an attendant'). 

Bring the Jew here as soon as e’er he comes. 

{To Shtaii.) 

He seems, forsooth, in no great haste to come. 

SITTAH. 

Belike he was not to be found at once. 

SALADIN. 

Ah, sister, sister 1 

SITTAH. 

Saladin, you look 
As if a battle were before you. 

SALADIN. 

Ay; 

And one with weapons I’ve ne’er learned to wield. 


Sc. V. 
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\TAP COLLBG-E Llii 

im-khm 

NAIII \N. 
rhc people? — possibly. 

SALADIN. 

Do you suppose 

I think so lightly of the people’s voice ? 
Long have I wished to look upon the ninn 
'I'hey call the Wise. 


NATHAN. 

What if they called him that 
Only in jest; and what if wi.se to them 
Meant only shrewd — the shrewd man only he 
Who rightly knows wherein his profit lies? 

SALADIN. 

You mean his truest profit, I presume ? 

NATHAN. 

Then the most selfish were the shrewdest man; 

Then wise and shrewd would mean the self-same thing. 


SALADIN. 

You’re preaching what your practice contradicts. 
Man’s truest interests, which lie concealed 
From vulgar souls, arc not concealed from you; 
Or, at the least, you’ve tried to find them out; 
Have pondered over them, and this alone 
Proves you are wise. 


NATHAN. 

Which all men think they are. 
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SAI.AnJN. 

A truce to modesty — ’tis ever apt 

'I'o nauscvTte a man who only seeks 

'I'o hear a word of downright common sense. 

{Spriuf^itig up.) 

Come, let us to the [)oint — but mark me, Jew, 

Be frank — be only frank ! 

NATHAN. 

Sultan, be sure 

That I shall serve you so as to be held 
Worthy of further custom at your hands. 

SALADIN. 

How would you serve me ? 


NATHAN. 

You shall have the best 
Of all I have, and at the fairest price. 


SALADIN. 

Whatever do you talk of? Surely not 

About your wares — my sister possibly 

May chaffer with you. {Aside.) This for Sittah’s ear, 

In case she’s listening behind the door — 

{Continuing to Nathan.) 

But with the trader I have nought to do. 


NATHAN. 

Then, Sultan, doubtless you would wish to learn 
If in my wanderings I’ve noted aught 

\ 
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Touching the plans or movements of your foes, 
Who without doubt are stirring once again, 

If I may frankly speak. 

SAI^ADIN. 

Nor yet is this 
My purpose with you. 1 already know 
AH that 1 need of this. 

NATHAN. 

Then, sire, command. 

SALADIN. 

I want your teaching as to something else; 
Something far different — and since it seems 
You are so wise, now tell me, I entreat, 

What human faith, what theologic law, 

Hath struck you as the truest and the best ? 

NATHAN. 

Sire, I'm a Jew. 


SALADIN. 

And I a Mussulman ; 

And here we have the Christians to boot; 

Of these three faitl)s one only can be true ; 

A man like you \NOuld never take his stand 
Where chance or birth has cast him; or, if so, 
'Tis from conviction, reasonable grounds. 

And choice of that which is the best, — well, then, 
I'ell me your view, and let me hear your grounds, 
For I myself have ever lacked the time 
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'J'o rack niy brains about it. Let me know 
'i'hc reasons upon which jou found your faith — 

In confidence, of course — that I may make 
That faith my own. How, Nathan, do you start, 
And prove me with your eye? — it well may be 
No Sultan e'er before had such a whim ; 

And yet it seems not utterly beneath 
Kven a Sultan’s notice. Speak then, speak ; 

Or haply you would wish a little space 
'I'o think it over — well, I give it you, — 

{Asiife.) 

1 d like to kiiow if Sitlah’s listening now ; 

1 II go and sec ; I fain would hear from her 
I low I have played my part. — Now, Nathan, think, 

1 hink (juickly on it — I’ll be back anon. 

{//e ^ocs tnfo the adjoining c/iamOery whither 
SniAH had previously gone.') 


SuKNE VI. — Nathan alone. 

’ 1 is strange, ’tis marvellous! what can it mean? 
What can he want? I thought he wanted gold, 
And now it seems that what he wants is Truthl 
And wants it, too, as promj)t and j)lump as if 
Truth were a minted coin — nay, if he sought 
Some obsolete coinage valued but by weight ; 

'I hat miglu have passed. But such a brand new 
coin, 

Vouched by the stamp and current upon change! 
No— truth indeed is not a thing like that. 

Can it be hoarded in the head of man 
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Like gold in bags? Nay, which is here the Jew, 
He or myself? And yet, might he not well 
In truth have sought the truth ? But then, the 
thought. 

The mere suspicion, that he put the case 
But as a snare for me ! That were too small ! — 
'I'oo small ? Nay, what’s too petty for the great ? 
He blurted out the theme so bluntly too; 

Your friendly visitor is wont to knock 
And give you warning ere he beats you up. 

I must be on my guard. How best bo that ? 

I cannot play tlie downright bigot Jew, 

Nor may I wholly cast my Jewish slough, 

I'or if I’m not tlie Jew, he then might ask 
Why not a Mussulman? — I have it now! 

Ay, this may serve me — idle tales amuse 
Not children only — well, now let him come. 


SCKNE VII. — S.M.ADIN ami NaTMAN. 

SAI.AIJIN {to himself). 

And so the coast was clear. 

{To Nathan.) 

1 Icust I’ve conie 
Not too soon back; I hope you’ve ended now 
Your njedilation— tell me the result; 

There’s none to hear us. 

NAI H \N. 

Would that all the world 

Might hear our collo^piy ! 
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SALADIN. 

Is Nathan then 
So certain of his point? Ha! that I call 
A wise man truly — ne’er to blink the truth, 

To hazard everything in quest of it ; 

Rody and soul itself, and goods and life. 

NATHAN. 

Ay, when ’tis needful, or can profit us. 

SALADIN. 

Henceforth I’ll hope to have a right to bear 
One of the many names by which I’m dubbed, 
“Reformer of the World and of the I^w.” 

NATHAN. 

In sooth it is a fair and goodly name ; 

But, Sultan, ere I tell you all my thought, 

Let me relate to you a little tale. 

SALADIN. 

Why not? I’ve ever had a love for tales 
When well narrated. 

♦ 

NATHAN. 

Ah, the telling well, 

That scarcely is my forte. 

SALADIN. 

Again your pride, 
Aping humility — tell on, tell on. 
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NATHAN. 

Well then: — • In hoar antujuity there dwelt 
In eastern lands a man who had received 
From a loved hand a ring of priceless worth. 

An opal was the stone it bore, which shot 
A hundred (air and varied hues around, 

And had the mystic power to render dear 
Alike to God and man whoever wore 
'I'he ring with perfect faith. What wonder, then, 
'I'hat eastern man would never lay it off, 

And further made a fixed and firm resolve 
'l hai it should bide for ever with his race. 

For this he left it to his dearest son, 

Adding a stringent clause that he in turn 
Should leave it to the son he loved the most. 
And that in every age the dearest son. 

Without respect to seniority. 

By virtue of the ring alone should be 
'I he lord of all the race. Sultan, I ask 
If you have marked me well. 

SALADIN. 

Ay, ay, — proceed 

NATHAN. 

And thus the ring came down from sire to son, 
Until it reached a father of three sons 
Each equally obedient to his will, 

And whom accordingly he was constrained 
To love alike. And yet from time to time. 
Whene'er the one or other chanced to be 


* See Nolc 31. 
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Alone with Inni, nntl liis o’erflowing lieart 
Wa.s not divided by the other two, 

I'he one who stood beside him still would seem 
Most worthy of the ring; and tlius it chanced 
That he by kindly weakness had been led 
'1*0 promise it in turn to each of tliem. 

This state of matters lasted while it could, 

But by-and-by he had to think of death, 

And then this worthy sire was sore perplexed. 

He could not brook the thought of breaking faith 
With two dear sons to whom he’d [ilcdged his word; 
What now was to be done? He straightway sends 
In secret for a skilled artificer, 

And charges him to make two other rings 
Precisely like the first, at any cost. 

'I'his the artificer contrives to do. 

And when at last he brings him all three rings 
Kven the father can't say which is which. 

With joyful heart he summons then his sons. 

But singly and apart, bestows on each 
His sjjecuil blessing, and his ring — and dies, 

Vou hear me, Sultan ? 

SAI.AOIN {looking iisUe in pcrf'Uxity). 

Ay, I hear, I hear ; 

Come, make an end of it. 

NATHAN. 

I’m at the end; 

For what’s to follow may be well conceived. 

Scarce was the father dead, each several son 
Comes with his ring and claims to be the lord 
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Of all Ills kindred. They invesligatc, 

Recriminate, and wrangle — all in vain — 

Which was the true original genuine ring 

Was undenionstrable 

{^Afler a /'ausc, during which he closely marks 
the SuLT.XN.) 

Almost as much 

As now by us is undcmonstrable 
'rhe one true faith. 

SALADIN. 

Nallun, is this to pass 
For answer to my question ? 

NATHAN. 

Sultan, no; 

"Pis only meant to serve as my excuse 
I'or belter answer. How could I presume 
E’er to pronounce distinction ’tween the rings 
I'he father purposely designed to be 
Quite indistinguishable ? 

SAI-ADIN. 

King.s, forsooth ! 

Trifle not with me thus. I should have thought 
The three religions which I named to you 
Were easy to distinguish, if alone 
By diflerence of dress and food and drink. 

NATHAN. 

But not by fundamental diflerence. 

Are they not founded all on history, 
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'I'raditionnl or written? History 
Must still be taken upon trust alone; 

And who arc they who best may claim our trust? 
Surely our people, of whose blood we are; 

Who from our infancy have proved their love, 
Atid never have deceived us, save, perchance, 
When kindly guile was wholesomer for us 
'I'han truth itself. Why should I less rely 
Upon my ancestors than you on yours; 

Or can I ask of you to give the lie 
To your forefathers, merely to agree 
AViih mine? — and all that I have said applies 
To Christians as well. Is this not so? 

SAi.ADiN {aside). 

Now, by the living (»od, the man is right; 

1 must be silent. 


NATHAN. 

Let us now return 

Once more unto our rings. As I have said, 

The sons now sued each other ; each of them 
Swore to the judge he had received his ring 
Straight from his father’s hand — as was the fact — 
And that, too, after he had long enjoyed 
His father’s promise to bequeath the ring 
To him alone — which also was the truth; 

Each vowed the father never could have proved 
So false to him ; and rather than believe 
A thing like this of such a loving sire, 

He was constrained — however loath he was 
'I'o think unkindly of his brethren — 
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1 o cliarfje tliem both with some nefarious trick, 

And now he would unmask tlieir treachery 
And be avenged for such a cruel wrong. 

SALADIN. 

Well, and the Judge? for I am fain to hear 
What you will make /iim say,— tell on, tell on. 

NATHAN. 

The Judge pronounced — Unless you bring your sire, 
And place him here before the judgment-seat, 

I must dismiss your suit. Think you I’m here 
I‘or solving riddles? — or perhaps you wait 
Until the genuine ring declares itself. 

Yet stay — you said the genuine ring contains 
The magic power to make its wearer loved 
More than all else, in sight of God and man; 

1 his must decide the case - -the spurious rir'.gs 
U ill not do this — say, which of you is he 
The other two most love? — what, no reply? 

Your rings would seem to work rellexively, 

Not on external objects; since it seems 
Uach is enamoured of him.self alone. 

Oh, then, all three of you have been deceived, 

And arc deceivers too ; and all three rings 
Are spurious alike — the genuine ring 
Was lost, most likely, artd to hide its loss, 

And to supply its place, your father caused 
These three to be made up instead of it. 


Dravo ! bravo I 


SALAHIN. 
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And then the Judge resumed — 
Belike ye would not relislr my advice 
More than llie judgment I have now pronounced ; 
In that case, go hut my advice is this: 

Accept the case precisely as it stands; 

If each of you in truth received his ring 
Straight from his father's hand, let each believe 
His own to he the true and genuine ring. 

Perha[)s your father wished to ternunatc 
'rhe tyranny of that especial ring 
’Mid his posterity. Of this be sure, 

He loved you all, and loved you all alike, 

Since he was loath to injure two of you 
That he might favour one alone ; well, then, 

Let each now rival his unbiassed love, 

His love so free from every prejudice ; 

Vie with each other in the generous strife 
'I'o prove the virtues of the rings you wear •, 

And to this end let mild liumility, 

Hearty forbearance, true benevolence, 

And resignation to the will of God, . 

Come to your aid, — and if, in distant times, 

'I'he virtues of the genuine gem be found 
Amid your children’s children, they shall then, 
When many a thousand years have rolled away, 
Be called once more before this judgment-seat. 
Whereon a wiser man than I shall sit 
And give his verdict — now, begone. 1 hus spake 
That sapient Judge. 

SAl.ADIN. 

My (lod ! 
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N M U W, 

(^h, S.iliiiliii, 

Could you l)ut lie that wiser promised ni.iii ! 

SALAUix /omutn/ ohJ X' naiuan’s hanJ). 

Dust that I am anti nothitj^^iicss ! oli, no, 

Oh, no ! 

NATHAN. 

W'hal ails thee, Sultan? 


SAI.AIHN. 

Nathan, no ; 

'I he thoiLsand Ihou.sami years of that uise Jud-^e 
Arc tiot yet pas.sed ; nor is his jud^nu-nl seal 
I’or Saladin, — ttow g(j — hui he tny frieiul. 


NATHAN. 

And had the Sultan nought hut this to say? 


SALAUIN. 

Nothing. 

NATHAN. 

What ? — nothing ? 


SAI.AHIN. 

Nougljt — why do you aslc 


NATHAN. 

I fain itad hoped occasion to prefer 
A prayer to you. 


9 
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SALADIN. 

Occasion? — out \vith it. 


NATHAN. 

E’en now I’m come from off a distant round 
In whicli 1 liavc recovered many a debt, 

And now I’ve alnmst too jnucli ready cash; 

The times are throwing critical again, 

And scarce I know where to bestow my gear; 

So I bethought me you might possibly — 

Since war, when at the door, needs store of gold— 
1 thought that peradventure you might use 
A part of mine. 

SAi-ADiN i^seauniti^ him hceuly'). 

Nathan, 1 will not ask 
^Vhethe^ A1 Hafi has been at your ear, 

Or whether some suspicion of your own 
Hath led you of your own accord to make 
This offer to me. 


NATHAN. 

Some suspicion, sire? 

SAI.AIHN. 

I well deserve it. Nathan, pardon me — 

What hoots concealment ? I confess that now 
1 was upon the point 

NA J HAN. 

To ask, I trust, 

This very thing of me. 
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SAI.ADIN. 

just SO. 

NATHAN. 

Weil then. 

Wc now shall both be suited ecjiially; 

Hut if I do not send you all my gold, 

'I'hc yf)uthful 'Pcmplnr is tlu; cause of this; 
Melhinks you know him. I have yet to pay 
A heavy debt to him. 

SAl.AHIN. 

'I'he 'I'cmplar ! — what. 
You surely would not prop my deadliest foes; 
You never would assist them with your j^old ? 


NATHAN, 

I speak of this one only — he whose life 
You spared. 


SAI.ADIN, 

What’s this you now remind me of? 
Ay, I had utterly forgot the youth; 

You know him, Nathan? Say, where is lie now? 

NATHAN, 

Know you not how your clemency to him 
Hath flowed through him in blessing to myself. 
And how he risked his newly-granted life 
'Po save my darling daughter from the flames ? 
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S.M.ADIN. 

Ha ! did he so?--hc looked like one who would; 
Tliat truly had my Assad also done, 

Whom he resembles so. Is he still here ? 

If so, then bring him straight. I Ve told so much 
Unto my sister of that brother dear 
Whom she ne’er knew, that I must let her see 
His very counterfeit— ay, bring him here, 

And quickly. Sec how out of one good deed, 
Though ’twas begotten of a moment’s whim. 

How many other goodly dcetls may flow ! 

Go, bring him. 


NATHAN. 


J'hat I Will- 


Holds good between us ? 


our other pact 

(//f goes. ) 


SAI-AHIN. 

Ah, I now regret 

I did not let my sister hear our talk. 

Let me to her at once; though hardly now 
Can I repeat the half of all that’s passed. 

(//e goes.) 


Scene VIII. — Under the palm-trees^ and near the cloister^ 
7vhete the Templar is awaiting Nathan. 

TEMPI.AR (/>/ vehement conflict with himself). 

Here stands tlie panting (juarry run to earth — 

’Tis well; I would not now more closely probe 
What’s passing in me, nor essay to guess 
What yet may pass. Enough, it is in vain 
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I hat I have IlcJ and yet 1 could do nought 
But seek to flee — now come whate'or may (ome! 
1 he stroke o’ertook me all too suddenly 
For me to shun it, though I struggled hard; 

And now I’ve been constrained to look on her 
W lioni I so long refrained to look u[>on — 
lo look on her ! — and then the fixe«J resolve 
Never again to lose her from my sigljt J 
What is resolve, if barren of result? 

And I have only sulTcred passively, 
lo sec her, and to feel myself inwove 
In all her being, was a thing of course. 

To live apart from her ’s unthinkable; 

1 would be my death, and wheresoe'er we go 
After we die, e’en there ’iwould be my death. 

Is this then love ? —and does a Templar love ? 

A Christian love a Jewish maid in sooth? 

\\ hat doth it matter ? in the Promised Land, 
I-and therefore ever to be praised by me,* 

I ve laid asi<le full many a prejudice. 

What of my Order? Nay, as Templar I 
Am dead - was from that moment tlead lo it 
NVhich made me prisoner lo Saladin. 

1 his very head which Saladin hath spared, 

Is it the self-same head I used to wear? 

No, 'tis a new one, which krtows nought of all 
I hat once was babbled to my former one. 

And bound me once; and 'tis a better one, 

.More fitted for my father’s native skies;* 

.-\y, /Aa/ I feel — now only I begin 

lo think as once rny father must have thought. 

Unless they ve told me fables touching him — 

' See Note ja. a See Note jj. 
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Fables perhaps, yet credible enough, 

^\'hich ne'er appeared more credible to me 
Than now, when 1 would seem to run the risk 
Of stumbling where he fell; aiid if he fell, 

Better to fall with meti than stand with boys. 

His own example guarantees to me 
I lis approb.uion ; and what living man’s 
Concerns me else? What, Nathan’s? Nay, from him 
I well may reckon on cncouragenjcnl, 

Not cold approval only. What a Jew ! 

\\'ho yet aflects to be no more than Jew. 

He comes, in haste, and glows with radiant joy; 

Who e’er came otherwise from Saladin? 

Ho ! Nathan, ho ! 


Scene IX. — Nathan and the 'I'emplar. 

NATHAN. 

Ha ! is it you, sir knight? 

TEMPLAR. 

You’ve tarried with the Sultan very long. 

NATHAN. 

Nay, not so very long; in going there 
I was delayed. Ah, truly. Curd, the man 
Equals his reputation; nay, his fame 
Is but the pale reflexion of himself. 

But first and foremost let me say at once 
The Sultan wills 
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ILMI L \K. 

Wills wl.al? 


NATHAN. 

'I'o speak with you; 

Wills that you go to him without delay, 

First contc with me a moment to my house, 

Where I have smiicwhat to arratige for him; 

Aud then to Saladin. 

TKM PI.Ak. 

NnthiU], your house 
I ne’er again will enter till 

N VI HAN. 

What’s this? 

So you’ve been there alre.tdy; ay, and seen 
And s[)oken to her. Well, come, tell me all; 

Mow like you Reclia ? 

TKMIM.AK. 

M<jre than words could say. 

But see her again, — nay, that I'll never do; 

Never, unless you [iromise on the spot 
'I'hat I may ever ever look on her. 

NATHAN. 

How mean you, then, that I intcr()rct this? 

TKMi'i.AK on Nathan’s neck). 

My father ! 
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N \'rH.\N. 

\\ lull is tins, young man? 
l liMi’LAk {quilling /lis onbmcc')- 


1 do entreat you, Nathan. 


Not son ? 


NAIHAN. 

Dear young man ! 


TIMPI.AR. 

Not son? Oil, Nathan, I conjure you now 
J}y holy Nature’s slrimgest, earliest ties— 
Kespect not later sha< kies more than these,— 
Let it content you here to be a man; 

I'hrust me not from you. 


NATHAN. 

Dearest friend ! 

TKM I’l.Ak. 

And son ? 

Not son ? Not even now — not now, 

\\ hen gratitude hath built the bridge for love 
Unto your datightcr’s heart. Not even now, 

\Vhcn the two passions waited but your nod 
'i'o melt in one?* What, Nathan, silent still? 

NATHAN. 

\ oung Temjilar, you are too pieripilate.=' 

* See Noic 34. 
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TEMPLAK. 

How can it be that I surprise you now 
With your own thouj^lu ? or hajjly on my lips 
You recognise it not — precipitate! 

NATHAN. 

Hut, Templar, this before I even know 

Which branch of Stauffens you’re descended from. 

TI-MI'l-AH. 

Wlial say you? At a moment such as this, 

Is’l possible your breast is stirred by nouglit 
But idle curiosity? 


NATHAN. 

Nay, hear — 

In former days I knew a Stauffen well 
Whose name was Conrad. 

•J EMPLAR. 

Well, what if luy sire 
Bore just tliat very name? 

N.ATHAN. 

Was such the fact ? 


TE.MI'LAR. 

And Tm myself called after him, for Curd 
And Conrad are the same. 
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NATHAN. 

My Conrad, then, 

Was not your father; for my Conrad was, 

Like you, a 'I'emplar, and was never wived. 

TEMPLAU. 

Oh, for all that 


NATHAN. 

^Vhat mean you } 


TEMPLAR. 

Have been my father still. 


He might well 


NATHAN. 

Nay, now you jest. 

TEMPLAR. 

And you in turn are too punctilious; 

A fig for sneers at bastards and the like; 

The Slock, I trow’ is not to be despi.sed;^ 
lUu spare me from my proofs of pedigree, 

And I on my part will leave yours alone; 

Not that I had the shadow of a doubt 
Of your ancestral tree -nay, God forbid ! 

For doubtless you could tell it leaf by leaf 
Right up to Abraham, and from that point 
I know it and could swear to it myself. 

NATHAN.* 

Now you grow bitter— do 1 merit this? 

Have I as yet refused you anything? 

’ See Note 36. 
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I merely shrank from granting what you sought 
At your first word — no more. • 


TEMPLAR. 


Oh then, forgive me. 


No more than that r 


NATHAN. 

Well then, come with me. 


TEMIM.AR. 

Whither? — into your house? — Oh no, not that: 

1 fear another fire — I’ll wait you here. 

If I’m to see her any more, ’twill be 
'I’hat 1 may see her whensoe’er I please : 

If not, why then I have already seen 
Far too much of her. 

NA I IIAN. 

Let me now despatch. 

(JJe s<^es.) 


.Scene X.— rEMPLAR, and presently Uaya. 

TEMPLAR {as yet alone'). 

Ay, truly, far loo much. The brain of man 
Grasps such a world of thought, and. yet full oft 
A trifle fills it to the bursting point. 

No matter what the thing with which it teems. 
Vet patience! and the spirit quickly works 
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1 lie seething stuff into coherent thought, 
Clears^ll within, and order conies again. 
Do I then love — and loved I ne’er before, 
Or was the feeling which I took for love 
Not love at all; and is true love indeed 
Only what now I feel ? 


DAVA (^alpf oaching stealthily from one side). 

Sir knight, sir knight ! 

TEMPI-Ak. 

Who calls ?— ha ! Daya, you ? 


DAYA. 

I’ve just contrived 

lo slip past Nathan as I came alotig, 

but he might sec us where we stand, so come, 

Come nearer to me — here behind this tree. 

TEMPLAR. 

What is it now, and why this mystery ? 


DAYA. 

Ay, ’tis about a secret that 1 come; 

A double one indeed— one known’to me 
And one to you. sir knight.~let us exchange. 
If you will tell me yours I II tell you mine. 

TF.MPLVR. 

With pleasure, if you’ll only kindly say 
\Vhat you regard as mine; but that, I trow, 
^Vill soon appear from yours; so now begin. 
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What, /begin? No, no, sir knight, not so; 

^'ou must do that — I'll follow — be assured 
My secret cannot profit you unless 
I first know yours ; so rpiickly out with it, 
l or if I chance to worm it out myself, * 

1 hen you'll liave told me nothing, and then mine 
Remains with me, ami you'll have lost your own; 
And yet, poor knight, ’iwere strange if any man 
Could hope to hide a secret such as that 
I rom any woman’s eyes. 

IfcMI-I.AK. 

'I'hough he himself 
Might be unconscious of it? 

HAVA. 

Even so; 

And therefore I must be so much your friend 
As now to tell you what your secret is. 

Hut first explain why you so suddenly 
Hroke off our talk, and left us planted there, 

And why you go not now to Nathan’s house. 

Has Recha wrought so little on your heart, 

Or haply has .she wrought on it too much ? 

Your bearing teaches me to understand 
The frantic flutterings of the hapless bird 
Limed to the twig — come, come, confess at once 
You love her — love her e'en to madness — then 
I’ll tell you something. 

TKMI'LAIi. 

Madness? — of a truth, 
You’re right enough in that. 
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DAYA. 


Admit the love. 
And I'M condone the madness. 



Day.^, sun 

'I'hc this’s absurd upon'ilrfvory fa 
A rcij^ilar dote upon a mai 



DAVA. 


A||kl J 

ore th$n we supp^is^ — nor would i^bc 

io uncxamplei’l if our"Sa\-iour 
)rcw us'jAMim by paths the woijoiy wise 
|Spontane<^sly were little like lo^ff^Td. 

A'NOeifin thought! {Aside.') If I but substitute 
I'or Saviour, Providence, she’s right enough — * 
You make me, Haya, more inquisitive 
'J'han is iqy wont. 


DAYA. 

But, oh, this is the land 

Of miracles - 


TEMPLAR. 

Well, of the marvellous ; 

Can it be otherwise, since all the world 
Flocks here together. Well then, D.aya dear, 

' See Nolc 37* 


" See Note 38. 
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lake as confessed the j’ou seek to know. 

I love her — love her — and 1 c.imiot think 
I low I could live without her. 


DAV.\. 

Js it sure ? 

I hen swear to me, sir knight, to make her yours , 
Ay, swear to me that you will rescue her 
Both here in time arid in eternity. 


TEMPLAR. 

But how? — how can I? — can I swear to do 
What is not in rny power ? 

IJAYA. 

’Tis in your power; 

I’ll bring it now with but a single word 
Within your power. 

TEMPLAR. 

I sup]) 0 sc you mean 
Her father now is willing to consent. 


DAVA. 

Father, forsootli 1 — her father jnusl consent. 

TEMPLAR. 

But, Daya dear, what mean you by that must? 
He has not surety fallen among thieves; 

I see no ffiust about it. 


A- A T// AX T//E ir/SE. 
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HAN A. 

rhen liL‘ must 

Nfake u|> his juiiul to wiil w. ; and lie must 
Gladly do so at last. 


I KM PI.AR. 

What —must, and will ! 
What if I tell you I’ve already sought. 

And sought in vain, to touch that chord in him? 


OAVA, 

What, and he fell not in accord with you? 

ti:mplar. 

lie broke into a most iliscordant note, 

Which jarred me sorely. 

DAVA. 

. , is this you say? 

Can It be possible you let him see 

The faintest shadow of a wish of yours 
I'or I^echn, and he didn't jump for joy, 

But frostily drew back, and coldly spok* 

Of dirticulties ? 

TEMPLAR. 

Ay, it came to that. 
data, 

Ihen 1 11 not hesitate a moment more. 

(A'//' pauses.) • 
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TEM IM.AR. 

And yet you’re surely iKsitntini' still. 

n.\\ A. 

The man in all thint^s else Is, oli, so 
And I have ever owed so much to him ; 
lUjt that he should refuse consent ! (lod knows 
My very heart could bleed to force his hand. 

I pray you, Paya, clear me iti a word 
f)f all these <loul)fs ; or if you are yourself 
Still doulitful whether that you now would say 
Ife ri^ilit or wronj;, shameful or laudable, 

'riien luild your peace, and I will e’en forget 
1 hat you had aught to hide. 

DAVA. 

That spurs nro on 

Instead of curbing me. So know, sir knight, 
Recha’s no Jewess — she’s a C hristian maid ! 

TKMPi.AR ('ivifh (olfi sorotsm'). 

I wish you joy on safe delivery ! 

'I he pangs of labour nnist have racked you sore; 
Go on with pious zeal to [teo|>lc heaven, 

If you are powerless to people earth. 

DAYA. 

Doth my announcement merit such a gibe; 

And can a ('hristian, a 'Peniplar too, 

And one wlro loves her, feel so little joy 
To know that Recha is a Christian? 

lo 
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TKMPf.AR. 

Ay, and especially ilie j)recious fact 
1 hat she’s a Chiistian oi your handiwork. 


r*AYA. 

I In ! is it llius you understand me, sir? 

Oh no, not so — I fain would see tlic one 
Who could in truth convert her; ’tis her lot 
I.ong to have been a Christian in form, 

Though hindered from becoming one in fact. 

TEMPLAR. 

Explain, or go. ^ 

DAYA. 

She was a Christian child, 

Of Christian parents born, and is baptised. 

templar (eagerly). 

And Nathan ? 

DAYA. 

Nathan ?— she’s no child of his. 
tempi. AR. 

What ! Nathan not her father ? Know you well 
What now you say ? 

DAYA. 

I know it is the truth — 

A truth which oft has caused me bitter tears; 
He’s not her father. 
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TEMPLAk. 

Only brought her up, 
And represented her to be his child ; 

Reared for himself the Christian child as Jew? 

DAYA. 

*Tis sure he did so. 


TEMPLAR. 

And she never knew 

\Vhat she was born — has never learnt from him 
That she was born a Christian, not a Jew? 

DAYA. 

Never. 


TEMPLAR. 

Not only did he rear the child 
In this belief, but left the maiden too 
To grow in this delusion ? 

DAYA. 

Ay, alas. 


TF.MPLAR. 

What ! Nathan could do this ! Nathan the Wise, 
Nathan the Good, could e’er allow himself 
To stifle holy Nature’s voice like this! 

Thus to misguide the promptings of a heart 
Which, left unto itself, had found a bent 
Far diflerent ! Oh, Daya, what you now 
Have trusted to me is a thing of weight. 
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And may have weighty consctjuences loo. 

I atn aniazc<l, aneJ know not lor the nonce 
\\ hat is my duly — ”i\c me time to think — 

(i<t now — he’s like to pass this way again, 

And might surprise us here. 

DAYA. 

Nay, God forbid ! 


TIMPI-AR. 

I’m quite unable to accost him now; 

If you sl^ould meet him, only say from me 
'I'hat wc shall meet at Saladin’s anon. 


DAYA. 

l.ct no reproach of him escape your lips. 

I'his secret must at present be reserved 
'I'o lend the final impulse to our scheme, 

And, touching Recl)a, to remove your doubts. 
But when you take her to your western home, 
Leave me not here. 

TEM l*I,AR. 

\Vc’ll think of it — now go. 
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Ac r IV. 

SctNF. I. — 7'Iu iiolitcr-o/trys i>f the Convent. 
Thi I, AY \^\<o\^\V.\*y ittni f>ri'Sent/y the 

LAV UKC'itiKK {'o /f'ntse//). 

Ay, ay, the Patriarch is doubtless right, 

And yet the mission he encharged to me 
Hath prospered scurvily. Why must lie still 
Cominit such matters into hamls like mine? 

I love not to be sly, to co/en folk, 

And poke my nose in other men’s concerns; 

I do not wish my hand in every pie. 

Did I, forsooth, withdraw me from the world, 
Touching my own affairs, but to become 
Entangled more than ever with the world 
Eor other men ? 

TiiMi'i.Al; {jitpptoachifv* in hat/e). 

f»ood brother, here you ate! 
I’ve long been seeking you. 

LAV IJROTIILR. 

^Vhat, seeking me? 

TKMfl.AR. 

Is’t possible you have forgotten me? 
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LAV BKOIIIKR. 

Oh, no: I only thoui;ht it was not like 
1 hat I slioiiltl ever see your face again; 

And, sure, I hoj)ed to Chul I ne\er should; 

He only knows how odious iji niy eyes 
\\ as the pr<iposal I was houiul to make 
io su(.h a )t>uth as )ou. (iod only knows 
^\hethcr I wished you d lend a willing ear 
lo such a thing. He knows liow 1 rejoiced 
^\ithin my heart when you so roundly s[)urned, 
Without a moinenl’s he>ilalion, that 
Which would have been so shameful in a knight. 
Vet here you are! has then the thought revived, 
And does it work upon you after all.> 

TEMIM.AK. 

Know you for what I’ve come? 1 scarce myscll 
Can tell you that. 

LAV UROTHER. 

Belike you’ve thought it o’er; 
And now you think the Patriarch’s not far wrong 
In holding gold and credit may be won 
'I'hrough his proposal; that a foe’s a foe 
Were he our guardian-angel seven times told,— 
All this you’ve pondered over carefully, 

And come to offer him your arm. Oh, God 1 


TEMPLAR. 

My dear good man, pray have an easy mind, 
1 am not come for this, and not for this 
Would I now see the Patriarch ; on the point 
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Of which )ou bpc.ik, my mind is still unchange d, 
Nor would I for the wealth of all the world 
I'orfcit the good o{»inion I ha\e won 
From such an upriglit pious man as you. 

I’ve only come to sound the I'atriarch 
About a certain point. 

i-AY Ukoi ni.k tiniid/y an'uuJ h '///). 

W hat, ) on c'jnsult 

The I'atriarch ? a knight r cjnsult a priest ? 


I i,.\i I'j- \k. 

Ay, for the [joint’s a somewhat priestly one. 

i.AY iJkontEk. 

Anri yet a priest would ne'er consult a knight. 

E’en on the knightliest [joint. 

TEN! I'LAk. 

Because yf»ur [jricsl 

Is [jrivileged to err — a [jrivilege 

For which we knights by no meatts envy them. 

I own that if I only had to act 
For my own self, and were responsible 
Unto myself alone, in such a case 
I’d snap my fingers at your I’atriarch. 

But certain things I lieler would do ill 
According to another’s will, than well 
According to my own. And yet, I see 
Religion’s self is but another name 
For [jarty zeal, and e’en the man who strives 
To bring an open mind to any theme, 
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Still, wiihoul knowini.' it himself, upholds 
The standaril only of hU own belief, 

UliiKlIy maintaining that it niusl be right. 

I \v nuonn u. 

I’d rather not discuss a poiiu like this, 

1 scarcely understand the drift of it. 

ii.Ml'l.AK {nsnh). 

I.et me consider wliat iny ohjet t is, 

Advice, or preachment? simple common sense, 

Or priestly dogma ? 

( 7'o the I .Av IJuoi ulu.) 

'I'hanks, good brother, thanks 
I'or this good hint; a fig for I’alriarchs ! 
lie you my Patriarch; ’lis the Christian 
\\’ilhin the Patriarch 1 would no.v consult. 

More than the Patriarch whom chance hath placed 
Within the Christian. 'I'he case is this 

l.AV HROTHEU. 

Oh sir, proceed no more, proceed no more; 

You have misjudged me. He who knows too much 
Hath many cares, and I have vowed myself 
To one alone. Ha! this is fortunate, 

See, by a happy chance he comes himself 
Stay here, he hath already noted you. 


^ See Noie 39. 
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Scent; II. — 1 he pATkiAkcii, nJiutuciir^ 7vi//i pHcstiy 
pomp (iiong t/ic c/ois/irs, tinu t/ic J^rcceJin^. 


TEMI'LAR. 

I'd Itefcr shim him — Ijl* were n«»t my man; 
A burly, ruddy, smiling prclale, sure; 

And in such pomp ! 


LAY ItkOTHLU. 

I wish you saw l)im, sir, 

\Vlinl time he conies from court — just now becomes 
But from a sick man’s couch. 


TEMI’LAK. 

How Saladin 

Must then be cast into the shade! 

PATRIARCH {as /ic approa</i<s, to the i.av urotiiek). 

I lo, there ! 

That surely is the 'remplar — what’s his will ? 

LAY UROTIIER. 

I know not 

PATRIARCH {npproac/iiiitr t/te templar, 7v/ii/e /tis train wit/i- 
dtaw to the luickground^ actompanird hj- t/te i av uroiher). 

How, sir knight, I’m wondrous glad 
To see so brave a youth — you are indeed 
So very young, something, by Heaven’s help, 

May come of you. 
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TE^!PI-AR. 

Scarce, venerable sir, 
More than has come of me already — nay, 
More likeW less. 

PATRIARCH. 

I would at least desire 
I'hat such a pious knight may flourish long 
For our dear Christendom, and for the weal 
And glory of the sacred cause of God; 

Nor will this fail if with due modesty 
Vour youthful valour heetl the ripe advice 
Of prudent age. Say in what special thing 
I now can serve you. 

TEMPLAR. 

With the very thing 

In which my youth is lacking — with advice. 

PATRIARCH, 

Gladly — but counsel must be followed, sir. 

TEMPLAR. 

Not blindly. 

PATRIARCH. 

Who said blindly? — of a truth 
No man should e’er omit to exercise 
The reason which was given him by his God, 
Where it is adequate — but is it so 
In every case? — oh, no — for instance, now, 
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When God, through one of His own messengers. 
That is, through any servant of His word, 
Graciously deigns to indicate a nieans 
\Vhereby we may in any special way 
I’romote the \ve;d of Christendom entire, 

And of His holy Church, — in such a case, 

\\ ho would presume by reason's puny light 
To cavil at the absolute will of Him 
\\ hos reason’s author? — who would dare to judge 
'I'he eternal laws of Heaven’s majesty 
By paltry canons of i)unctilio?* 

Knough of this — now name the matter, sir. 

As touching which you presently ap])ly 
For counsel at my hands. 

iliM 

Most reverend sir, 

Suppose a Jew who had an only child, 

And that, a girl, whom he with tender care 
Brought up in all good ways, and whom he loved 
More than himself; and she upon her part 
Returned his care with most devoted love. 

Well now, suppose ’twas told to one of us 
This maid ^vas not the daughter of the Jew; 

'I'hat he had picked her up in infancy. 

Bought her — or stolen her — -or what you will ; 

And that, she was in fact a Christian child, 

Duly baptised; and that the Jew thought fit 
To rear her as a Jewess, and gave out 
•She was a Jewess, and his daughter too. 

Say, reverend father, in a case like this 
What should be done? 


^ See Note 40. 
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I’M KIA KC n. 

I m horrific;! I Iml first 
I'cW me, yoini" sir, whctlicr llic case you've put 
Is aclual fact, or mere liypolliesis; 

Whellier you’ve but iinaeiiicd such a thin". 

Or whether it has really occurred, 

Ami still continues. 

TKMPLAR. 

Nay, I should have thought 
I hat, merely to pronounce on such a case, 

It mattereil not unto your Reverence 
Whether 'iwas fact or fancy. 

I’ATkIARCn. 

Mattered not ! 

Sec howo’erweening human reason's prone 
'I'o err in ghostly things !— it inaflers much; 

I'or if the case you’ve put be nothing more 
'I han some creation of your sportive wit, 

It merits not a moment’s serious thought, 

And I’d refer you to the theatre * 

Where points like this are argued pro and con 
With no small pleasure of the auditors. 

Rut if you’ve not been merely tickling me 
\\ ith some dramatic (juibble — if the case 
Re sober fact — if such a thing as this 
Has truly happened in our diocese, 

And in our well-beloved Jerusalem, 

Then, of a truth, sir knight — ay, then 

* See Koic 41. 


r 
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1 KMPI.AR. 


\Vh:U then ? 


I'.\ l klA uot. 

Then inst.intly the Jew must luuleri^o 
The utmost rij'our of the peii.Uties 
Whirh Papal ancl imperial law alike 
Prescribe for siit h a mon'strous <lee<.l as this, 
I'or such a scandalous outrage. 


TE.MPI.AH. 

Is it SO ? 

I’ATRI \RCM. 

Anri know that the aforesaid laws prescribe 
Unto the Jew who verttures to seduce 
A Christian to apostasy — the stake — 

'I’he faggr)t- — 

TKMIU.AR. 

Ay? 

I’A I RIARCIt. 

And how much more the Jew 
Who forcibly hath torn a Christian child 
l‘rom its baptismal bonds — for is not all, 

All that is done to childreit merely fon e? 

K\( ept, I scarce need say, whate'er the Church 
Does unto children. 


TF.MPIjSR. 

ihit suppose the child, 
Put for the kindly pity of the Jew, 

Ha[>ly had perished iit the direst want? 
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PATRIARCH. 

It matters not — the Jew must still be burnt; 

IJettcr she perished here in direst want 
Than thus be rescued for eternal woe. 

Besides, what business had the Jew, forsooth, 

Thus to anticipate the hand of ( »od ? 

^Vithout him God can rescue whom He will. 

TEMPLAR. 

Ay, and in spite of him can save a soul. 

PATRIARCH. 

It matters not — the Jew must surely burn. 

TEMPLAR. 

This grieves me much; the more so since ’tis said 
He has not actually reared the girl 
In his own faith ; but in no faith at all, 

And taught her neither more nor less of God 
I'lian simple reason needs. 

PATRIARCH. 

It matters not; 

The Tew must burn — on this account alone 
Well doth he merit burning three times o’er. 

What ! let a child grow up an infidel 1 
Utterly fail to train an infant’s mind 
In the great obligation — to believe 1 
That is too bad — 1 wonder much, sir knight, 

That you yourself 
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TEMPI. AR. 

Most reverend sir, the rest. 
Please God, I’ll tell you in confessional. 

PATRIARCH. 

How, sir ! — not straightway tell me all the tale ? 
Not even name to me the rascal Jew, 

Or hale him here? Oh, then, I know my course. 
I’ll hie me on the spot to Saladin; 

In virtue of the pact to which he’s sworn 
He’s bound to shield us in the exercise 
Of all the spiritual rights and points of faith 
Which appertain to our most holy creed; 

'Phank God, we still have the original 
Vouched by his hand and seal — ay, that we hold. 
'Twill be an easy task to make him see 
How baneful even for the State it were 
For men to have no faith — all social ties 
Would be disorganised and rent in twain 
If men believed in nothing — out upon 
Impiety like this I 


TKMPf.AR. 

''I'is pity, sir. 

Scant leisure will not suffer me to hear 
Your goodly preachment out, for I am called 
To Saladin. 


PATRIARCH. 


Is’t possible? — well then 
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TIMI'I \K. 

I'll c’eii prepare )iim for your \isit, sir, 
I’roviilcd that your Reverence n(>[)rovc. 

I’ATKI \KCU. 

Oh, oh, I know that you’ve found favour, sir, 
W'itli Saladin. I only tru.sl )’ou'll put 
The best e(tnstruelion on me at tlte court; 
My ot^ly motive is my zeal for Ood; 

Where I exceed, 1 do it for llis sake. 

I pray you, sir, to wei^h this matter well; 
Ami sure, sir kninht, 1 may as well suppose 
'I'hal what you said just nt)w about the Jew 
Was a mere theoretic problem. 


TEMl’I.AK. 


Yes. {He ^Qoes.) 


PATRIARCH. 

Rut one 1 now will ilo my best to solve, 
This well may [wove to be another job 
For brother Ronafides. 

{I'o the Ray Rrotiikk.) 

Come, my son. 


ScKNK III . — A Chainher in the J'ohtce of the Su/lan. A 
band of slai'cs bearing nnmetous bags of and piiin^ 

them on the floor. 

Sm.aoin, and presently SiTT.AH. 

SAI.ADIN {snrveyin^g the bags). 

^Yell, of a truth there seems no end to this; 

Doth much o’ the stuff reniaiti ? 
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A SI-AVi:. 


As much ngnin ! 


SAI ADIK. 

'I hcn bonr lo Sitlnli all ihc rest of it. 

Where is ^\l Ilnfi? he shall forthwith take 
All this into his charge — or, belter still, 

Shall I not straightway send It to my sire ? 

Merc ’twill run through iny fingers. Vet, in sooth, 
A man grows hard at last, and now, methinks, 
n'will cost some skill to wheedle much from me. 
Until our Egypt moneys come lo hand 
E’en hapless Poverty will have to shift 
As best it may. 1 only hope we still 
May meet the charges at the Sepulchre,* 

Nor have to send these Christian pilgrims hence 
N\’ith empty hands — and then— 

SITTAII. 

And I would ask, 

Whatever shall 1 do with all that gold? 

SA LA DIN. 

First pay yourself whatever is your due, 

And hoard the rest, If any still remain. 

SITIAII. 

lias Nathan not yet brought the Templar here? 

SAI.ADIN. 

No, but he seeks him everywhere. 


* See Note 42. 
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SI n.\ii. 

Well, see : 

As I was turning iny ol<i trinkets o’er, 

See wliat 1 foiiiul anionic lhen». 

(A'/zt’ shows him o minittftnc /'Of trait.) 

S.\I.AI>1N. 

Assad — lia ! 

’Tis he — ’lis he — or ratlrcr once was he. 

Ah, gallant boy, too early snatched away, 
by thy dear side what was the deed of arms 
I had not blithely ventured to achieve! 

Leave me the portrait, Sillah, leave it here; 

Ay, I remember it, I know it well ; 

Jle gave it to your elder sister Lilia 
On that sad morning when she was so loth 
To let him leave her arms. It was the last 
On which lie e’er rode forth — alas, alas, 

I suffered him to go, and all alone ! 

Our Lilia died of grief, and ne’er forgave 
That I had let him go so all alone, 
lie ne’er returned ! 

SITTAH. 

Alack, poor Assad ! 

SALADIN. 

_ Well, 

One day we all shall go, and ne’er return. 

Bcsidcs~who knows?— it is not death alone 

That mars the promise of a youth like him • 

No. he hath other foes, to whom full oft 
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The strongest like the wenkest must succuml>. 

Well, be it as it may, I must Cf>mpare 
'rhis portrait with the Templar. I would see 
If fancy hath befooled me. 

SIlTAlf. 

' I'is for this 

That I have brought it ; meanwhile, give it me; 
rU tell you whether it resembles him ; 

A woman’s eye best judges things like this. 

...^SALADiN {to an usher, 7vho enters). 

Who’s tlicr&^^^c Templar, say you ? bid him coma 

SHTAU. 

Not to disturb you, or confuse the knight 
With curious glances, let me tlraw aside. 

{She seats herse/f apart on a divan, and lets tier 
veil fall . ) 

SAI-ADIN. 

Ay, so — 'tis well — {to himself). And now, to hear 
his voice ! 

I wonder how ’twill sound — my Assad's tones 
Still slumber somewhere deep within my soul. 


Scene IV, — Saladin and the Templar. 

TEMPLAR. 

Sultan, ’tis I, — your captive. 
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SAI.AI»IN, 

Captive? how? 

Unto the man to whom I granted life 
Shcnild I not also grant his lil>cvly ? 

I r Mj i \R, 

Wliat course behoves you it behoves not me 
Now to pronounce, but first to learn from you. 
Vet, Sultan, surely it \yould ill beseem 
ICilher my calling or my character 
'I'o say I owe you any burning thaiiks 
l*or my mere life — in any case ’tis still 
At your disposal. 


SAI.ADIN. 

Only use it not 

Against mo— nay, a pair of hands th^ more 

I’m free to grant unto my enemy, 

but not to grant him such a heart the more ; 

Oh no, not that. I find thee, gallant youth, 

All that I pictured thee— thou art indeed 
My Assad, soul and body. I might ask 
Where hast thou hidden from me all these years ; 
In what dim grotto hast thou slept till now; 

What land of Jinns, what kind Divinity, 

Hath thus preserved thy blooming youth so fresh ? 
I might remind thee of the deeds we did 
In other days— nay, I might chide thee now 
For having kept one secret from my ken; 

For hiding an adventure such as this; 

Ay, I could dd it, if I saw but thee, 

And not myself as well. Now, be it so; 
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Of tfiis sweet fantasy this much at least 
Is solid fact, that in my autumn years 
An Assad blooms for me again. Say, knight, 
.\rt thou content with this? 


TtMI’I.AR. 

Whate’er may hap 

'I'o me from thee — no matter what it be — 

My heart accepts with joy. 

SALADIN. 

I'hat let us now 

l^rove on the instant. Wilt thou stay with me? 
Christian or Mussulman, it matters >iot, 

In the white mantle, or the Moslem robe;^ 
'I’urbaned, or with thy beaver — as thou will. 

To me ’tis all the same, I ne’er have claimed 
'riiai the same bark should grow on every tree. 

# 

A H. 

lilse hardly had'st thou been the man thou art, 
'I’he hero who belike had liefer been 
A delver in the garden of the Lord.- 

SAI.AI»It^. 

Nay, if tliou ihink'st no woise ot me than this, 
IC’en now we’re half agreed. 

TE.MPLAK. 

We’re wholly so. 

SALADIN {pjjering him his hand). 
rhen 'tis a bargain ! 

• See Note 


^ See Nutc 
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TEMPLAR {stasping it'). 

Ay, and with this hand 

Receive far more than thou could st e’er have wrung 
liy force from me; henceforth I’m all thine own. 


SAI.ADIN. 

’Tis too much gain for any single day—' 
But came he not with jou ? 


tlmplar. 


Who ? 


SALADIN. 


Nathan, 


TEMPLAR {co/dly), 

i came alone. 



SAI.AIUN. 

Oh, what a deed was yours I 
And what shrewd luck it was that such a deed 
Should work the hai)pincss of such a man. 


Mayhap. 


templar. 


SALADIN. 

So cold 1 fie, fie, young man. When God 
Does good through us, we should not be so cold- 
Not e’en from modesty itself should wish 
'I'o seem so cold. 


^ See Note 45. 
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TEMPI.AR. 

’Tis strange that in the world 
I^ch single thing should have so many sides. 

Of which full oft it cannot be conceived 
How they may fit together. 


SAI.AtMN. 

Kver cling 

'i’o that which is the best, and thank your God: 
He knows how they may fit together. Jatill, 

If you must be so scrupulous, young man, 

'riien I must be upon my guard with you; 

I, too, unfortunately am a thing 

Of many sides, and some of them, perchance, 

May seem to you to fit not all too well. 

TEMPI-AR. 

I smart at the rebuke, because in truth 
Suspicion’s not a common fault with n)e. 

SAI.AlJlN. 

'I’hen say of whom you etUertain it now; 
’’I'would seem ’tis Nathan. Is it possible? 

You suspect Nathan ! Speak, explain yourself; 
Give me this first [>roof of your confidence. 

TE.MPLAK. 

I’ve nought ’gainst Nathan — no, I’m only vexed 
With my own self. 


SAI.ADJN. 

And wherefore so? 

1 
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1 liMI’l.Ak. 

To think 

Tliat in niy waking moments 1 could dream 
A Jew could e’er unlearn to be a Jew. 


SAI.AIKN. 

What mean you now? Out wiili this waking dream ! 


TKMPLNk. 

Sultan, you know of Nailian's daughter. Well, 
I'hat which I did for her I merely did 
liccause 1 did it — it was chance alone. 

'loo jiroud to reap a crop of gratitude 
^Vhc^e I had never sowti, from day to day 
I scorned to look upon the girl again. 

Her father then was absent — he returns; 

He hears the tale, and straightway seeks me out; 
Loads me with thanks — declares he ho|)es his child 
Has won my favour; talks of prospects, prates 
Of joyous days that possibly may come. 

Enough — I let myself be thus cajoled. 

I go with him — I see the maid, and find 
Oh such a maid. Ah ! Sultan, I must blush ! 

SALADIN. 

What ! — must you blush because a Jewish maid 
Hath touched your heart? — nay, never tell me tliat. 

TKMPI.AR. 

1 blush to think that my impulsive heart, 

Moved by the kindly prattle of the Jew, 

Struggled so little against such a love; 
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Once more I madly sprang inio ihe flames ; 
l‘'or now I sued — and now I was disdained I 


Disdained ! 


SAI AIllN. 


1 KMI'I-AK. 

'I'he canlious sire did not intleed 
Flatly reject me — but the cautious sire 
Must make in((uiries first — must llunk it o’er. 

He thought perliaps that I had done the same, 
Ma<le due inejuiry, weighed the pros and cons. 

What lime his <laughtcr shriekctl amid the flames? 
By Heaven ! ’tis verily a splendid thing 
'I'o be so wise and circumspect ! 


SAI.ADIN. 

Come, 'come, 

Make some allowance for an aged man — 

And then, how long do you supjKjse his doubts 
Are like to last? — or think you he’ll insist 
'J'hat you imisl first become a Jew yourself? 


Who knows? 


TKMI'I.AR. 


SAl.AIiIN. 

Why, he who knows what Nathan is. 


TKMI'l.AK. 

The superstitions of our early years, 

E’en when we know them to be nothing more, 
Lose not for that their hold upon our hearts ; 
Not all are free who ridicule their chains. 
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SALADIN. 

Ripely remarked— but Nathan’s not like tliat. 


TEMPLAR. 

I he worst of superstitions is to deem 
Our special chains the most endurable 

SAI.ADIN. 

Pel haps— but, Nathan 

TEMPLAR. 

And to these alone 
1 o trust purblind humar)ity until 

Its eye can bear the brilliant noon of truth. 

SALADLN-. 

That well may be, perhaps, but Nathan’s case 
Is no such weakness. 

TEMPLAR. 

So I thought myself, 

J>ut how if this same paragon of men 
Should happen to be such a downright Jew 
That he has sought to seize on Christian babes 
lhat he might bring them up as Jews — how then? 

SALADIN. 

Rut who says lhat of him ? 


TEMPLAR. 

The girl herself 

^Vith whom lie lures me on— with hope of whom 
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He fain would seem to pay me for a deed 
He would not have it said I did for nought — 
This very girl is not his child. She is 
A kidnapped Christian waif. 

SALAin.V. 

Whom ne’crthelcss 

He now will not consent to give to you? 

TEMPLAR {ivHh vehemence). 

Whether he will or no, he’s now found out; 

'rile tolerant prater is unmaskeil at last; 

I’ll find the means to set the hounds on him, 

This Jewish wolf in philosophic lleece, 

Who'll rend his hide ! 

SALADIN {^tviih severiiy). 

Come, Christian, be c.alm ! 

TEMPLAR. 

Christian, be calm ! when Jew' and Mussulman 
May hotly play the Mussulman and Jew*, 

Must the poor Christian alone not dare 
'J‘o play the Christian ? 

SALAUIN ^ro7vin^ severity). 

Christian, be calm ! 

TEMPLAR {Jnore calmly). 

I own I feel the weight of the reproach 
Compressed by Saladin in these two words ; 

How would your Assad have comported him 
I n such a case ? 
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SAI-AIUN. 

No IjcltcT than yourself; 
Willi no less velienienee, perliaps — but say, 
Who hath already taught you, like himself. 

To sway me with a single word ? In sooth, 

It all be true that you have told me now, 

I scarce therein can recognise my lew. 

\ et he is stil' my friend, and all my friends 
Must dwell in harmony; so, be advised; 
Proceed with caution— sacrifice him not 
I'o the blind fury of your fanatics; 
breathe not a matter Avhich your iiious priests 
Might well compel me to avenge on him ; 
I'lay not the Christian to spite the Jew, 

Or Moslem either. 

TEMPI.AR. 

Soon it would have been 
Too late to think of saving him; but now 
I thank the Patriarch’s holy thirst for blood, 
Which made me shudder to become his tool. 


SAI.AJMN, 

I low! went you to the Patriarch, foisoolh, 
before you came to me ? 

TEMPLAR. 

Sultan, I did, 

In the first gust of passion, in the whirl 
Of indecision— pardon me. I fear 
You tiow no longer will discern in me 
A likeness to your Assad. 
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SAL.\i>lN. 

Snve, indeed 

'riiis very fear itself' — iiu*thinks I know 
The faults from which our very virtues spring; 

I'oslcr the virtues only, tln n the f iults 
With me shall work you liltU: pr<'jiHhce. 

Ihit leave me now — go niul seek Nathan out, 

I'. 'ell as he sought for you, arul bring him hen*; 

I now must see you reconciled to him. 

And if in very truth you’ve set your heart 
Upon this maid, be trancjuil — she is yours. 

And Nathan too must now be made to smart 
I'or liaving rlared to rear a Christian child 
In total ignorance of swine’s flesh — go. 

{The 'I'l-MPi-AK ivHfuIro 70 s. SrrrAil quits ft^r 
seat on the divan, and advances.') 


ScEsr V. — Saladin and St itah. 


SITTAIt. 

T’is marvellous ! 

•SAI.ADIN. 

4 

Well, Sitlah, you’ll allow 
Our Assad must have been a goodly youth. 

SITTAH. 

Ay, if he was like this, and if 'twas not 
The Templar’s self who for this portrait sat. 
lint, Saladin, how could you e’er forget 
'ro ask him who and what his parents were ? 

^ Sec Note 46. 
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SAI. \I>IN. 

And in especial who liis mother was, 
And if she ever was in i*alestiiic; 

Is that your drift? 


SITI AH. 

A preeiovis thought of yours! 
SAI.AIHN’. 

Oh, nought more possible; our Assad was 
So welcome amid hantlsomc (.Christian dames, 
And such a scpiirc of handsome ( hrislian dames, 
That once, indeed, the rumour went— well, well, 
We would not dwell on it — enough for me 
I have him once again, and welcome him 
ilh all his foibles, all the fitful moods 
Of his warm heart. Oh, Nathan must indeed 
Give him the maid— what think you? 


SlITAH. 


Say, give her vp. 


Give the maid ! 


SAIADtN. 

Just so; what right has he, 
If not her father, to control her lot? 

The man who saved her life by such a deed 
Alone can enter on the rights of him 
Who gave it. . 


SITTAII. 

How then, brother, would it do 
To take the girl at once to be your ward, 
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\Vilhclr;>wii)g her from h.inds which have no more 
The right to keep her ? 


SALADIN. 

\\ here’s the need for that ? 

SI I'lMI. 

Well, not exactly need— I must confess 
’Tis harmless curiosity alone 
Suggests my counsel— there are certain men 
Regarding whom I ever fain would know 
J he sort of maiden they can love. 

SAI^DIN. 

Well, then, 

Send for her straight. 

• . 

SriTAII, 

Oil, may I, Saladin ? 

SALAI>1N. 

Only spare Nathan’s feelings — by no means 
Must Nathan think that we would tear the girl 
Trom him by force. 

SITTAH. 

Ob, never fear. 


SALADIN. 


Meanwhile 

f must find out Al liafi’s whereabouts. 
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Scf.nm: W.— IIoH in Nathan’s house, looking loivards the 
pn'm trees, ns in the openinx scene. 'The jcnres and 
precious stuffs, lotely hon-ht hy Nathan, partly un- 
packed and displayed. Naihan and Dava contcmplat- 

Ihcm. 

T>AVA. 

Ol), all’s magnificent !— most rare and choice; 

All such as you alone could wish to give. 

Whence comes this silver stuff with sprays of gold, 
And what might be its price? — Oh, that 1 call 
A bridal dress indeed! — no queen could wish 
A braver one. 


NATHAN. 

Why just a bridal dress? 

IIAYA. 

Well now, you hajdy ilid not think of that 
What time you bought it; but in very truth 
That and no other must it be — it looks 
Expressly made for that— the snow-white ground, 
Emblem of purity— the golden threads, 

Which everywhere run snaking through the stuff, 
Symbol of riches— look you, 'lis divine I 


NATHAN. 

What means this wealth of wit ?— whose bridal dress 
Would you describe with this symbolic lore; 

Arc you the bride perhaps ? 


DAYA. 


Who?— I ? 
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NATHAN. 

VS'ho, then? 

DWA. 

I, gracious heavens! — I ! 

NATHAN. 

Who is she, then ? — 

Whose bridal garment are you juating of? 

All that you sec is yours, ar^d yours alone. 

DAVA. 

Mine ! — meant for me / — not meant for Rccha, then? 

NATHAN. 

That which I broiight for Recha still lies packed 
Within another bale — come, take the stuff; 

Off with your trumpery. 

DAVA. 

No, tempter, no ; 

If they comprisctl the wealth of all the world 
I would not touch them till you swear to me 
'I'o use this single opportunity, 

The like of which (Jod ne’er may send again. — 

NATHAN. 

Use what ? — and opportunity for what? 


DAVA. 

Oh, look not so unconscious. In a word, 

'I he 'I’emplar loves our Recha — make her his. 

13 
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Thus your transgression will be closed at last, 

I'liat sin which I no longer can conceal; 

Thus will she come once more 'mid Christian folk, 
Once more be what she is, or be once more 
That which she was: then, too, we could not say 
'I'hat all your many kindly acts to us, 

Which we can ne’er suffu ienily requite. 

Were nought but coals of fire upon your head. 

NATHAN. 

Harping once more upon your ancient harp ! 
I'hough haply fitted with an extra string, 

Not well attuned, or like to hold. 


DAYA, 


I low so? 


NATHAN. 

'I'hc Templar suits me, and should have my child 
Sooner than e’er another in the world, 

\Verc it not — well, have patience, I entreat. 


DAVA. 

Patience, forsooth 1 — why patience, I declare, 

Isyour old harp on which you ever strum, 

NATHAN. 

I ask it only for a few days more. 

But see! — who’s this who conics? — a monk, me- 
thinks; 

Go, ask him what he wants. 
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DAYA. 

W’hnt cnn l>e wnnl ? 
i^Sfic towards the Monk. ) 

NATHAN. 

W'cH. give him alms, ami (hat before he asks. 

( To himself . ) 

Would I could soutid this Templar’s hi.story, 

Without betraying what my object is ! 

For if I tell him this, and if it prove 
'i’hat my surmise is groundless, then indeed 
I shall have risked a father’s rights in vain. 

DAYA {returning). 

The monk would speak with you. 


NATHAN. 

And you may leave me now. 


Then bid him come; 


Scene VII. — Nathan and the Lay Brother. 

NATHAN {still to himself). 

Oh, I would fain be Recha’s father still I 
And can I not be that, e’en though I cease 
To bear the name? With her, in any case, 
With her I must for ever bear the name, 

If she but know how dear it is to me. 

{7h the F.ay Rkother.) 

Good brother, say what 1 can do for you. 


A’. t y//AX 7 nr. wise. 


1 So 


Act h'. 


I.AY nROlUIK. 

Not nuirh — hut oh, good Nathan, I rejoice 
U'o sec you still in healili. 


NATHAN. 

\’ou know me, then ? 
l-AV MROTHF-U. 

Ay, that I do — who knows you not? — your name 
Math hecn impressed on many a needy palm, 

And >nine still hears its stamp these many years 

NATHAN in his f<ursc'). 

\Voll, brother, let me freshen it a bit 

I.AY imOTHF.K. 

'Thanks; but ’twere robbery of poorer men; 

I 'll nought of you — but rather, by your leave, 

I now would freshen up tuy name a bit 
Within your mind, since I loo can lay claim 
Once to have placed within your hand a thing 
Of no mean worth. 


NATHAN. 

Forgive me— I must blush — 
Name it, and, to atone my hcedlessness. 

Take from me now its value seven times told. 

I.AY I'.ROTHKR. 

Before all else, first hear how I myself 
Oiily this very day w’as put in mind 
Of that I i>ledged with you. 
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NAIHAN. 


\'oii plcJgcd with nu f 


JAV nKOltlT.tJ. 

Not long ngo I filled a hermit’s cell 
f)n Qiiarantana, nigh to jerieho,* 

^\'hen suddenly a hanil of Arab thieves 
Pulled down my little chapel, ra/.ed my cell. 

And tlragged me off with them. Jly luck I lied, 
And made my way unto the I’atriareh here 
'I'o cra\e of him .some other little sjxit 
\Vhere I in solitude might serve my (I*>d 
Until a peaceful death might end my days. 

NATHAN. 

Brother, I burn to know the rest — be brief; 

What was the pledge — the pledge you left with me? 

LAY IJROTHKK. 

Anon, good Nathan; — well, the I’atriarch 
Promised that I should have a hermit s cell 
On labor, on the earliest vacancy; 

Meanwhile his orders were that I should wait 
As a lay-brother in the convent here; 

And here I am, good Nathan; and I long 
A hmidrcd times for I'abor every day, 

Because the Patriarch ever foists on me 
All sorts of tasks from which my soul recoils; 

Such, for example 


» See Note 47. 
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NATHAN. 

Nay, proceed, I pray. 

I. AY r.ROTHKR. 

I’m coming to it now. Some one, it seems, 

'1 his day has whispered in the Patriarch’s car 
'1 hat somewhere here there dwells a certain Jew 
^Vho’s bringing up a certain Christian child 
As his own daughter 

NATH.VN {ivith alay/ii). 

What I 

LAY BROTHER. 

Nay, liear me out. 

Well then, the Patriarch has commissioned me 
Forthwith, if possible, to trace this Jew, 

Since he is vehemently stirred with wrath 
At such an outrage, which appears to him 
The very sin against the Holy Chost; 
lhat is to say, the sin which, of all sins. 

Is held by us to be the greatest sin, 

Except that, God be thanked, we scarcely know 
In what it specially consists. But now 
My drowsy conscience suddenly awoke, 

And it occurred to me that I myself 
Not long ago had haply given rise 
To this unpardonable, deadly sin. 

Now tell me whether, eighteen years ago, 

A certain squire confided to your hands 
A tiny maid of but a few weeks oldT . 
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N \ I HAN. 

How’s lliii? W’cll, truly ay, it is the fact. 

LAY JiKOlULK. 

Nathan, look well on me. I was the squire 1 


NAtllAV. • 

What! You? 

LAY imOlllKR. 

'I’he knight from whom I lirought the babe 
W'as one Von I-ilncck, if I <lo not err; 

Ay, Wolf von Kilner k. 

NATHAN. 

\’es, that was the name. 

LAY UROIHLK. 

It seems the mother had but lately rlieil; 

And then the knight had suddenly to flit, 

Methinks to (Ja/n, where a mite like that 
Could not go with him, so he barle me bear 
The babe to you, and it was at Darun * 

I gave it to you. 

NATHAN. 

'I'hat is so indeed. 

LAV mtOTHF-U. 

'Twere little wonder if my menjory 
Deceived me after such a lapse of lime; 

And then I’ve served so many valiant knights, 


’ See Note 4S. 
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And iliis ono truly all too sluirt a time; 

Soon after that he fell at Ascalon; 
lie was a kindly knight. 

N w ll.\N. 

Ay, that he was; 

And one to whom I owed a worUl of thanks, 

Since more than once he saveil me from the sword. 

1-.\V 15K01HI.R. 

If so, you must have been the more rejoiced 
Id be the guardian of his little girl. 


N,\ l HAN. 

Ay, you may think it. 

LAV nUOTHLR. 

Well, where is she now? 
Surely she hath not died by any chance; 

Oh, say not that she’s dead,— for, if she'lives, 
And no one else be privy to her case, 

All things may yet go well. 


NATHAN. 

Ha, think you so? 

LAY lIROTHliR. 

Now mark me, Nathan, thus I look at things:— 
Whene’er I purpose to perform a deed 
Good in itself, but borrlering too close 
On what is bad, I ever think it best 
lo leave the deed undone; since what is bad 
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Js always [jrt-lly palpalilc to us, 

Wlule what is good is scMcmi (juilc so plain, — 
Now it was natural enough that )ou, 

'I'o do your best in bringing up tlic child, 

Should treat her as youi daughter. Very well, 
Yotj did the thing in perfe<'l faith anti ltj\e, 

And is it right that )()u should smart for this? 

I ne’er <an see the justice of the case; 

I own your conduct had been more discreet 
Had you employed some other haml to rear 
I his Christian infattl as a Christian ; 

in that case the daughter of your fiiend 
Had lacked )Our love; ami in their tcmler years 
Children need love before all other things, 

Were it no more than some dumb creature’s love. 
Ay, before Christianity itself; 

'I'rust me, there’s ever lime enough for that; 

And if the maid but grew before your eyes 
Healthy anil good, then in the eyes of (iod 
She still remained as precious as before. 

And was not Christianity itself 

lluilt up in Jewry? — it hath vexed me oft, 

And cost me many a bitter bitter tear 
'I'hat Christians should so utterly forget 
Tlieir own Kedeemer was himself a Jew. 

NAIHAN. 

Good brother, you must be my advocate 
When hatred and hypocrisy arc roused 
'I'o hunt me down for such an act as mine; 

Ah, such an act! You, brother, you alone 
Shall know the facts; but they must die with you; 
I’ve ne’er been tempted by a vain desire 
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'I'o te ll tlicin tr) nnothcr man ; to you, 

Aiul to your simple piety alone, 

I tell them now, since notic but such as you 
Can rijihlly measure or can com[)rehend 
\\ hat sort of deeds a man who loves his God 
Can bring liimself to do. 

LAY nkoinr.R. 

^’ouVe deeply moved, 

Ay, and your eyes are running o'er with tears ! 

XA l tIAX. 

You brought the infant to me at Darun; 

But then you cemid not know that, just before, 
'I'he Christians had slaughtered every Jew 
Who dwelt in (»alh‘ — ay, massacred them all, 
Sparing nor sex nor age — nor knew )ou then 
That my poor wife atid seven hopeful sons, 

Whom I had sent for safety, as I thought, 

To a dear brother’s liouse, were burnt alive 
Within its walls. 

LAY nkoiniik. 

Ol), great and righteous God ! 
N.vniAN. 

Just as you came I’d lain three days and nights 
In dust and ashes bowed before the Lord; 

I raved —I writhed — I wrairgled with my God; 

I wept, I cursed myself atid all mankind, 

And swore eternal and undyitig hate 
To Christendom entire. 

' See Note 40. 
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LAV ISkOlHEk. 

I marvel not. 


NATHAN. 

But rea.son gradcjally came again, 

And said with gentle voice: ‘ CJod surely is, 

And such was Mis inscrutable decree; 

Now practise that which iluju hast known so lon^j. 
To [practise which is surely no more hard 
'Ihan ’lis to grasp it, if thou f»nly wilt; 

Stand up ! ’ — I stood, and called to (lod : ‘ I will, 
If 'I'hou but help my will.’ — You lighted then 
l-'rom off your horse, and handed me the child 
Wrapped in your mantle. What you said to me, 
What I replied, I have forgotten now; 

'I bis nmch alone I know— I took the babe, 

I bore it to my couch — I kissed its cheek; 

And then I fell upon my bettded knees, 

And, sobbing, cried aloud: ‘ My God, of seven, 
Here’s one restored already !’ 

LAY UKOTHEk. 

Nathan, sure 

You are a Christian, by Heaven you are, 

None better ever breathed ! 

NATHAN. 

Alack, alack ! 

That which makes me a Christian in your eyes 
Makes you a Jew in mine — enough, enough; 

Let us no longer but unman ourselves; 

We now must act — and though a seven-fold love 
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Has knii iny licarl lo this one stranger maid, 
AUIiongli tljc very iljought is death to me 
1 Itat I may lose once more my seven sons 
In losing her, yet, if it please the Lord 
'I'o ( laiin her at my hatnL, I must obey. 

I..W mtnriii K. 

’'I'is even so— it was my very wish 

'i'o breathe such counsel, but ’tis needless now; 

\our own good genius hath ins[)ired the thought 

NATHAN. 

Ay, but I will not lightly let her go 
'ho the first casual claimant. 

LAY BROTHLR. 

Surely not. 


NATHAN. 

Who hath not greater rights lo her than 1 
Must at the least have prior oi^es. 

I.AY UROTHLR. 

He must. 

NATHAN. 

Derived from nature and from kinship. 

LAY BROTHER. 

Ay, 


Such is my ihougliL 
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NATH \N. 

If you will name a ninn 
W’^ho by rclAtionship can claim (lie maid, 

As miclc, brotlicr, cousin — whal you will — 

I'll tic’cr resist his claim. She’s formed lo be 
I'ho ornament of anv house or creed. 

1 would you knew more of your Christian knight, 
.And of his race, than T could ever glean. 


LAY nkOTlIKk. 

Cood Nathan, that is harrlly to be ibought. 

For you've already heard I served the ktught 
Hut all too brief a space. 

NATHAN. 

Then know you not 

At least the stock from which her mother came? 
Mclhittks she was a StaufTen. 


LAY MKODHCK. 


T tltink she was. 


Possibly. 


NATHAN. 

Aik! was her brother not 
Cotirad von StaufTen, ami a 'I'cmplar Knight ? 

LAV liKOTHKk. 

Unless I err, he was. Hut wait a bit, 

1 think I still possess a little book 
Of the late knight my ma.ster, which I plucked 
I’rom out his bosom, as we buried him 
In front of Ascalon. 
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NATHAN. 

Wh.nt sort of book ? 


I.AY r.ROTHF.R. 

A hook containing prayers — what \vc call 
A breviary, in fact: anti that, methought, 

A Clhristian man might fnul a useful thing, 

'I hough not myself, indeed, since as for me, 
I cannot even read. 


NATHAN. 

Say on, say on ! 


I.AY nROTlIF.R. 

Well, on the fly-leaf of this little book, 

And also at the end, as I’ve been told, 

There is a record in my master’s hand 
Of all his relatives, and of his wife’s, 

NATHAN. 

The very thing ! Run, run, and bring the book. 
I’ll pay you for it with its weight in gold, 

Besides a thousand thanks — Oh, fetch it quick ! 

LAY BROTHER. 

Gladly; but what my master wrote in it 
Is Arabic. 


NATHAN. 


It matters not — quick — bring it here. 

(77/<; I.,AY Brother goes^ 
My God ! if I could only keep the maid, 
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And win a son-in-law like this to hoot ! 

’ rwcre too nuich luck, I fear. Well, come what may. 
lUit now I wonder who it can have been 
^Vho went and whispered in the I’ntriarclt’s ear 
A thing like this. Well, I must not forget 
To find this out. I wonder if it was 
Our precious Daya 


Scene VlII. — Daya and Nathan. 

DAYA (in hasU nt/d af^'fa/ion). 

Oh, Nathan, Nathan, only think ! 

NATHAN. 

Think what? 

DAYA. 

The poor, dear child was fairly stunned by it; 

'J hcy've sent 

NATHAN. 

ITe Patriarch ? 

DAYA. 

No, the Sultan’s sister, 

The Princess Siltah 

NATHAN. 

Not the Patriarch ? 
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n.wA. 

No; Sittnh, don’t you hear? The Princess Sittah 
Hath sent aufl harlc licr to he hrouitht to her. 

O 


NATHAN. 

Ilatli sent f»ir Rcm Ikt ! — Siltah sent for her ! 
Well, if it's Siltah who has sent for her, 

And not the Patriarch 


DAVA. 

Why Itarp on hi/n 7 


NATHAN. 

Then you h.ivc had no word from him of late; 
Nor whispered anything into his car? 


I>AVA. 

Who ? I ? 'lo him 7 


NATHAN. 

Wlterc arc the messengers ? 

DAVA. 

They stand Nvithout. 

NATHAN. 

for prccautioji’s sake 

Til speak with them myself. I only trust 

The Patriarch is not behind it all. {He goes.) 
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DAVA. 

And I am anxious on another score. 

Ay, sure a girl that is supposed to be 
'I'hc only chiki of such a wealthy lew 
Were no bad catcli for any Mussulman. 

The 'leniplar’s chance is gone, unless indeed 
I venture now upon the second step, 

And tell her plainly what she really is. 
Courage! for this I straightway will employ 
The very first occasion I may find 
'I'o gel her by herself; and that will be 
Now as I go along with her to ('ourt. 

At least a slight preliminary hint 

Can do no harm. Ay, ay, ’tis now or n6'er. 


*3 
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ACT V. 

ScF-NR I . — A Chamber in the Palace of the Su/fau, the same 
wherein the treasure had been piled, as in the Third 
Scene of the Fourth Act. The ba^s of "old still there. 

Saladin, and presently some of his Mamelukes. 

SAI.ADIN {entering). 

The gold still here ! — and no one seems to know 
Where to find out the Dervish — it is like 
He’s lighted somewhere at his darling chess, 

Which sometime makes him e’en forget himself 
Then why not also me — patience ! 

{To a Mameluke who enters.) 

What now ? 

MAMKI-UKK. 

Sultan, good news at last — joy, Sultan, joy ! 

The caravan from Cairo hath arrived, 

And safely brought you from the teeming Nile 
Your seven years’ tribute. 


SAI.AOIN. 

Bravo, Ibrahim ! 

You are in sooth a harbinger of good ; 

Ha! safely come at last !— now take my thanks 
For your glad tidings. 
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MAMF.i.UKK (expcclantly, to himselj ). 

Well, I wish he’d pay. 

SAI.ADIN. 

What do you wait for? — go. 

MAMELUKE. 

What ! — nothing else 
Unto the welcome messenger? 

SALADIN. 

What else? 


MAMELUKE. 

The harbinger of tidings such as that 
Looks for a courier's largesse — otherwise 
I’m like to be the first whom Saladin 
Has e’er fobbed off with empty thanks alone; 
Something to boast of truly !— ay, the first, 

The very first with whom he ever played 
'I'he niggard’s part. 

SALADIN {jointing to the heaps of gold). 

Well, take a bag from there. 

MAMELUKE. 

no — not now — not if you offered me 
The whole of them. 

SALADIN. 

Would you defy me thus? 
Come, then, take two— still obstinate !— He goes, 
Surpassing me in generosity I 
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lo him it must be harder to refuse 
riian 'lis to me to give. What can it be 
That makes me now, so near my closing scene, 
Suddenly wish to be an altered man ? » 

Should Saladin not die as Saladin, 

'I'hen he should ne’er have lived as Saladin. 

A SECOND MAMELUKE. 

Ho, Sultan ! 

SAI.ADIN, 

If you’ve come to tell the news 

SECOND MAMELUKE. 

That the Egyptian convoy hath arrived. 

SALADIN. 

I know ’t already. 

SECOND MAMELUKE. 

Then IVe come too late! 

SALADIN. 

Wily say too late ? You’ll take a bag or two 
For your good will, 

SECOND MAMELUKE. 

Well, two and one make three. 

SALADIN. 

You reckon nimbly— help yourself to three. 

* See Note 50. 
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SECOND MAMELUKE. 

Another Jiiessenger coiner hard behind; 
'I hat is, if he is able. 


SALADIN. 

Pray, explain. 

SECOND MAMELUKE. 

Well, he most probably has broke his neck; 
l-'or nhen the three of us were well assured 
The cotjvoy had arri%’ed, we dashed at <jnce 
To bring the news to you — the foremost horse 
Stumbled and fell, and so I got the lead, 

And kept it too, until we reached the town, 

Where Ibrahim, sly rogue, had better skill 
Among the alleys. 

SALADIN. 

Oh, but I’m concerned 

For him who fell ! ride (juick and learn his case. 

SECOND .MAMELUKE. 

Ay, that I’ll gladly do; and if he lives 
I’ll give him half of these three bags of gold. 

{Heso€S-) 

SALADIN. 

See, there’s a noble fellow if you like! 

Who else can boast of Mamelukes like these? 

And may I not be suflered to suppose 
'Fhat my' example helped to form them thus? 

I'hen out upon the thought that at the last 
I should unlcach the lessons that I gave 1 
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\ IHIkl) .NEAMtl.UKr.. 

Sultan, what lio ! 


SAl.AlUN. 

Arc you the one who fell ? 

, TlllUn MAMfcll.UKi;. 

No, Sultan, no; 1 come hut to announce 
That Kniir Mansor, he who brought the gold, 
Has just alighted. 


SAl.ADIN. 

Bring him quickly here; 
I la ! here he is himself. 


SciiNE II. — Emir Mansor ant Saladin. 

SALADIN. 

Welcome, brave ICmir ! So you’re come at last , 
Oh, Mansor, Mansor, 1 have looked for you 
riiese many weary days ! 

MANSOR. 

'I'his missive, sire, 

Will tell you of the tumult in Thebais 
Which Abdul Kasim had perforce to quell 
Before we dared to start the caravan ; 

But since we started I have urged it on 
As much as might be. 
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SAl.ADIN. 

I believe you well. 

And now, good Mui>5or, if you do not grudge 
rhis added labour, take without delay 
Fresh guards for the protectioi^ of the train, 

And hold you ready for a further inarch, 

Since you must bear the bulk of all this gold 
Unto niy father on Mount Lebanon. 

MANSOR, 

Most gladly, Sultan. 

SALADIN. 

And look well you lake 

Sufficient escort, for on la^banon 

Things are no longer safe. You’ve doubtless heard 

The 'Femplars now are on the move again; 

So be upon your guard. Where halts the train? 

I fain would see it and myself dispose 

Its due efiuipmcnt. 

{To n s 'ovi . ) 

Ho, you fellow there, 

Say to my sister Fll be with her soon. 


SCBNL III. — 1‘Cjort NaIHAN’s houSt. 

TKMIM.AR {(liont). 

I’ll ne’er again put foot within his doors 
He’s certain presently to show himself. 

Once on a time they yearned to see me come, 

. • See Nolc 51. 
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And now tis like enough to come to this 
'I'hat he will hid me cease to liaunt his house. 

Oh, I ni provoked with him — yet wherefore so? — 
Why all this bitterness against the Jew? 

So far at least he has refused me nought, 

And Saladin himself has now engaged 
To work upon him — Is it possible 
The Cliristian’s mort inveterate in me 
1 han is in him the Jew? — ay, who can tell? — 

IClse why should T so bitterly resent 
The trivial larceny he took such pains 
lo practise on the Christians? And yet 
I’was no such trivial larceny to lake 
A thing like that ! — And who can claim her now? 
She s ne’er the chattel of the nameless hind 
Who ca^t the shapeless block on life’s bleak shore 
And straightway vanished. Rather is she his, 

'I'he craftsman’s who in that poor derelict 
Conceived and fashioned such a peerless thing. 

Ay, Recha’s real father is the Jew, 

Spite of the Christian who gendered her ; 

1 he Jew alone. For if she were no more 
'rhan e’er another comely Christian maid, 

\\ ithout the added charm of all lire gifts 
Which only such a Jew could give to her. 

Say, oh my heart, could she have witched me thus? 
Ah no, in sooth! Her sweetest smile were then 
Nought but a winsome movement of the lips ; 

While that which raised it never could explain 
'I'he glamour which it sheds on all her face. 

Oft have I witnessed smiles as sweet as hers 
Lavished on folly, raillery, or jests. 

On fulsome suitors, or on fluttering fools, 
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And did they ravish me, or make me yearn 
To flutter in their sunshine all my days? 

And yet I harbour wrath against the man 
Whose hand alone hath made her what she h ! 
How’s this? And have I merited the scorn 
With which 1 was dismissed by Saladin?^ 

Whether I did or no, ’twas bad enough 
That be siiould think I did ; and oh, how small, 
How despicable too I must have seemed 
In eyes like his— and all about a girl ! 

Curd, Curd! tiiis must not be~control thyself. 
And what if Daya merely chose to prate 
Of matters which she ne’er could prove? Ihit sec 
See where he comes at last— and who is yott 
With whom he’s plunged in talk? I do believe 
It is my friend the monk ! Why then, for sure, 
He now knows all, and they’ve betrayed him now 
Unto the Patriarch. Well, here’s a coil ! 

See what my blundering has brought about. 

'I'o think that one stray spark of passion's fire 
Should set the brain of man in such a bla^c! 

Now must I swift decide upon my course ; 

But meanwhile let me wail aside a space. 

Perhaps the monk may leave him presently. 


Scene IV. — Nathan afiJ thf Lav Bkother. 

NATHAN. 

Once more, good brother, take my heartfelt thanks. 

I.AY UKOTUKR. 

And you the same from me. 

> See Note 53. 
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NATHAN. 

W’hy thnnks from you? 
I'or my sheer \^ilfuliK'SS to force on you 
'I'liat which you did not want? Ihil you yourself 
Were wilful too. You did not choose to be 
I>y force made richer than I am myself. 

LAV RROIllE-K. 

In any case the book was none of mine; 

It is the daughter’s properly; nay, more, 

' I’is all the patrimony that she has, 

Unless I count yourself. God only grant 
You never may have reason to repent 
.\ll that you’ve done for her. 

NATHAN. 

Repent, indeed ! 

'I'hal I can never do — be sure of that. 

LAY IIROTHLR. 

Hut for your l emplars and your Patriarchs. 

NATHAN. 

Not any harm that they could do to me 
Could ever make me rue a single act 
'I'hat I have done— and this the least of all. 

And, after all. are you so very sure 
It is a Templar who is hounding on 
'This Patriarch of yours? 

LAY IIROTHER. 

1 think it must 
A Templar spoke with him not long ago; 

And all I’ve heard corroborates the thing. 
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And yet at present there is only one 
In all Jerusalem; and him ! know; 

Nay more, he is a special friend of mine, 

A youni^, a noble, lionourable man. 

I AV BkO lHKk. 

so — the %’ery same — but what one is, 

And what the world compels one oft to be, 

Don’t always correspond. 

NATHAN. 

Alas, ’lis true. 

I'hcn bo my enemy whoe’er he may, 
lien let him do his best or do his worst. 

With your book, brother, I defy them all, 

I’m going with it to the Sultan now, 

LAV UKOTHKR. 

God prosper you; and now I'll lake my leave. 

NATHAN. 

^nd yet you have not evett seen her yet ! 

Come soon, come oft If but the Patriarch 
rhis day discovers nought ! Yet after all 
You now may tell him whatsoe’er you please. 

LAV UkoTIlliH, 

Not I- farewell. 

NATHAN. 

Well, brother, think of us. 

(Lav Brother fioes.) 

My God. I no,v would thank Thee on my knees 1 
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']‘o think the tangled skein, whose stubborn knots 
Oft caused me gnawing apprelicnsion, now 
Unravels of itself! Oh, (lod, what joy 
lo think that now I’ve nothing to conceal, 

And now can walk amid my fellow-men 
As freely as I’ve done in sight of 'I'hee, 

^Vho dost not always judge us by our acts, 

Acts, oh, so oftentimes not all our own ! 


ScLNii V. — Naihan Mt" *ri:M I’I. ar, who advituccs 

from a retired spot. 

TIiMI’LAK. 

IloUi, Natlian, hold — take me along with you. 

NATHAN. 

What, you. Sir Knight? Mow is it that you failed 
To meet me at the Sultan’s? 

TliMn.AR. 

It w’ould seem 

Wo missed each other— be not ve.vcd for that. 

NATHAN. 

Not I, but Sakidin may chafe at it. 

TKMPI.AR. 

Wheii I came there, you had but just withdrawn. 

NAIHAN. 

So you had speech with him? 'Fhen all is well? 
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TKMPLAR. 

Ay, but he wrxnts to see us face to face 
Together there. 


NATHAN. 

’Tis all the better— come; 
E’en now I was about to go to bim. 


TEMIM-AR. 

I fain would ask you, Nathan, who was he 
Who left you even now. 

NATHAN. 

How? don’t you know ? 

TFMPI.AR. 

It surely was the monk, the worthy soul 
Who acts as lurcher to the Patriarch. 

NATHAN. 

% 

Maybe — at all events the honest man 
Is at the Patriarch’s beck. 

TEMPI.AR. 

"Tis no bad thought 
To send Simplicity to clear the way 
I'or Knavery. 

NATHAN. 

Ay, if your simpleton 
lie simple only, and not honest too 
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TEMPI-AR. 

No Patriarch ever trusts an honest fool. 

NATHAN. 

I’ll answer for the monk — lie’s not »hc man 
Would help the Patriarch to carry out 
A knavish scheme. 

lEMPI.AK. 

So he gives out at least. 

Put has ho ne’er said aught to you of me? 

NATHAN. 

Of you? no, nought of you — the worthy man 
Scarce knows your name. 

TEMPLAR. 

1 hardly think he does. 

NATHAN. 

Well, of a certain 'Pcmplar, I confess 
He said to me 

TEMPLAR. 

What said he ? 


NATHAN. 


What he said 

Proves absolutely that he meant not you. 


TKMPLAR. 

Who knows? Come, tell me what he said. 
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N.VTHAN. 


A certain Templar had preferred n charge 
Against me to that Tatriarch of Ins. 


He said 


TEMPtAR. 

A charge ’gainst you, forsooth ! Well, by his leave, 
That is a fiction. I am not a man 
Who would be likely to disown my acts, 

And what I did, I did; nor am I one 

Who would maintain that all his acts arc right. 

Why should a single error make me blush ? 

And am I not resolved to do my best 

Now to retrieve it; and do I not know 

How far this may l>e done? Now, Nathan, hear, 

J'tn your lay brother’s Icmplar, sure enough, 

Who laid the charge against you. All the same, 
You know what maddened me against you then, 
What caused my blood to boil in every vein. 

Fool that I was, 1 needs must throw myself 
Body and soul into your arms. You know 
How you received my suit — how cold you were. 
How lukewarm, rather, which is worse than cold; 
How cautiously you strove to stave me off: 

With what irrelevant and air-drawn pleas 
You made believe to answer to my prayer ; 

Scarce can I bear to think upon it now 

And yet be calm. Now, Nathan, mark me well. 

While in this ferment, comes me Daya next. 

And slips into my car her secret news. 

Which seemed to furnish all at once the key 
To your mysterious conduct. 
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NATHAN. 


How was that ? 


TFMPI.AR. 

I 11 tell you presently — I then made sure 
Vou’d ne’er give up to any Christian 
A being whom you once had won like this 
From Christian hands, and so I then resolved 
As briefly and as kindly as I might 
'lo put you out of pain. 


N.VTHAN. 

Vour brevity 

\yas plain enough, hut yet I fail to see 
The kindness of your act. 


TFMPI.AR. 

I freely own 

I acted madly. You had done no wrong; 

'riint crack-brained Daya knew not what she said; 
She owes some grudge to you, and only sought 
Ily this to plunge you in some evil snare. 

Yet, for all that, I acted like a fool, 

For ever rashly ruslting to extremes, 
loo passive now, now too impetuous; 

I crave your pardon, Nathan. 

NATHAN. 

It is yours. 

TFMrr.AR. 

I told the Patriarch, hut I named you not; 

That is a fiction, as I said but now; 
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I only put the case in general terms, 

That I might gather what he thought of it ; 

That, too, had better have been left undone, 

For even then I knew the Patriarcli 

Was but a cogging knave. Then why, you’ll say. 

Why could I not have spoken to yourself; 

Why make the hapless girl incur the risk 
To lose a father such as you ? Well, well, 

'I'he knavish schen>ing of the Patriarch, 

Ever consistent In his roguery, 

Sudderdy brought me to niyself again; 

And even if he knew your name, what then; 

He only could presume to seize the girl 
If she were claimed by no one but yourself; 

He dare not hale her to a nunnery 
Save ^xom your house — then give the maid to tne; 
Give her to me — then let the Patriarch come; 
He’ll hardly dare to drag my wife from me; 

Give her at once, be she your child or not, 

He she a Jewess or a f'hristian. 

Or of no creed at all — it matters not; 

I’ll never never ask you what she is; 

To me 'lis all the same. 


NATHAN. 

Uo you suppose 
That I have any need to hide the truth ? 


TEM I' EAR. 

that be as it may. 

NATHAN. 

I’ve ne’er denied 
To you, or any who could claim to know, 
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That she’s a Christian, and nought to me 
I>ut iny adopted child. Why, then, you’ll ask. 
Why have I never sairl as murli to her ? 

But that’s a point I need not to unfold 
Save unto her. 

TEMt't. \R. 

Not evcjt tinlo her 

Need you unfold it — let her look on you 
Witli the same eyes as she has ever done; 

Spare her the revelation — you alone 
Possess her now, and can dispose of her; 

'J'hcn give her to me, Nathan, I entreat; 

’ Pis I alone who, for the second time, 

Can save her for you, and who’ll do it too. 

NATII.\N. 

It was so once; hut ’tis no longer so; 

You come loo late. 

TEMPLAR. 

How so ? oil, how too late ? 

NATHAN. 

'1 hanks to the Patriarch. 

\ TEMPLAR. 

Thanks to Aim/ for what ? 
Was it /tis purpose e’er to earn our thanks ? 

Why thanks to him, forsooth ? 
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NATHAN. 

That now wc kno^^ 

Who are her kindred — to whose hands she now 
May safely be surrendered. 

TEMPLAR. 

Nay, for that 

Let him be thankful to the Patriarch 
Who has more cause than I ! * 


NATHAN. 

Yet at the h.ands 

Of these her kindred you must seek her now, 

And not at mine. 


TEMPLAR. 

Poor Recha ! all things seem 
To jump together only to your hurt; 

That which to any other orphan child 
Had lx.‘en a priceless blessing, is to you 
A sheer calamity. Hut, Nathan, say, 

Where are these pret ious new-found kinsfolk ? 


NATHAN. 


Where r 


TEMPI.AR. 

And what are they ? 

NATHAN. 

Well, as to what they are, 
A brother in especial has been found. 

To whom you must address your suit for her. 

* See Noic 53. 
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TFMPLAR. 

A brother, say you ? Well, and what is he, 
A soldier or a priest? Oh, tell nte quick 
\Vhat I may hope from liim. 


NATHAN. 

I rather think 

That he is neither — or is both in one — 

I scarcely know him yet. 

TKMPLAR. 

What more of him? 


NATHAN. 

T hear he is an lionest man, with whom 
Our Rocha will do well. 

TF.MPLAR. 

A Christian, too ? 

Nathan, at times you fairly pu/zlo me; 

Be not ofTended, but you well may think 
With Christians she must play the Christian, 

And when she shall have played it long enough, 
She’ll end at last by being one in fact ; 

And then the tares will choke the precious wheat 
Sown in her soul by you; and yet you seem 
Quite unconcerned for that, and calmly say 
She’s sure to prosper ’ncath her brother’s care ! 

NATHAN. 

Well, so I think at least, and so I hope; 

If she should lack for aught beneath his ca-e, 
She’ll still have you and me to think of her. 
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TK.MI’LAK. 

What can she ever chance to lack with liim r* 

The loving brother surely will provide 
The darling sister with a goodly store 
Of food and raiment, dainty things, and gauds; 
And what more could she want, unless it be 
A man to wed her? \Vell, well, even that 
The loving brother in his own good litne 
Will surely find her, if he's to be found; 

And then, the better Christian he is, 

The belter chance for liiin. Alack, my friend. 
’'I'is sad you’ve reared an angel such as this 
To be perverted thus by other hands ! 

NATHAN. 

Why these regrets? Our angel, be assured, 

Will ever prove right worthy of our love.* 

Speak not thus lightly of my love for her; 

It ne’er can brook partition such as this 
With e’er another — no, not e’en in name. 

But tell me, has she any inkling yet 
Of what awaits her ? 

NATHAN. 

Possibly she has; 

But whence the inkling came 1 cannot tell. 

rtv&Jl'LAK. 

Nay, nay, this is too much — she shall she must 
Ix^rn first from me the tidings of her lot. 


^ Sec Na:i; 54. 
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My resolution no'er to sec her more 
rill I could call l)er mine, now melts away; 
I'll haste me ^o^v 


NATHAN. 

Haste whither ? 


TLM l‘LAR. 


Unto her; 

'I'o sec if haj)ly in her maiden soul 

There may be found sufficient man like stufl' 

'1 o make her yet adojjt the sole resolve 
That’s worthy of her. 


NATHAN. 

What is tliat? 


TF.MPI.AR. 

’’Tis this; 

■| o snap her finijers at the pair of you; 

\'ou and her brother. 

NATHAN. 

And ? 

TFM I'LAR. 

♦ 

'1*0 follow me; 

IC’en if in doing so she had to wed 
A Moslem. 

N.VTHAN. 

Slay, she is no longer tlierc ; 

She’s now with Sittah, or with Saladin. 
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It.MI'LAR. 

Since when? and why? 


NATHAN’. 

And if you’d like to meet 
'I he brother there with them, then come with me. 

TKMI'LAR. 

The brother? whose? Sitlah’s, or Kecha’s, which? 

NAIHAN. 

Possibly both— but come, I pray you come. 

(/A’ Uads him aivay.) 


Scene ^'S.^Sittah't lioudoir. Sittah and Recha in 

eonversot on. 


SITTAII. 

Oh, what deligl-t you give me, darling child ! 
Put be not agitated— be not shy; 

Pe gay and prattle freely — be at case. 


Princess 


RECHA. 


SiriAH. 

Not Princc.ss — call me Sittah, dear ; 
Your friend, your sister, mother— what you will. 

I well might be the last, you are so young. 

And yet so wise— and good as you arc wise; 
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You seem to know all things, and to have read 
All that has e’er been writ. 


RKCIIA. 


Who ? / indeed ! 

You surely mock your little silly friend; 

I scarce can road. 


SITTAH. 

Nay, that’s a little fib. 


RECH.V. 

Well, I can spell out what my father pens ; 
At least a little — but I thought you spoke 
Of real books. 


SITTAH. 

Yes, dear, I spoke of books. 

KKCHA. 

Well, I can scarcely read a book at all. 

siriAii. 

What ? — are you serious ? 

RECII.V. 

Quite — my father says 
Frigid book-learning’s but a sorry thing, 

Whose lifeless symbols speak not to the heart 
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SITTAH. 

Ha ! saitli he so? Mclhinks he’s not far urong. 
How came you, then, to learn tlie many things 
You Seem to know ? 

KKCHA. 

I learnt them from his lips; 
And I could almost tell you even now 
^Vhcre, how, and why he mostly taught me them. 


srri AM 

'I'hings taught like this dwell longest in the mind, 
For then the whole soul learns. 

RECIIA- 

And as for books, 

I judge you too have read but few or none. 

SiriAH. 

How so? I cannot boast me of my lore, 

But state your grounds — and boldly— come, your 
grounds. 

KECIIA. 

Because you are so natural, so fresh, 

So free from artifice^ — so like yourself. 

SITTAH. 

And what of that ? 


KECHA. 

My father says that books 
Too seldom leave us so. 
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SITIAH 

^’our father scuiiis 

To be a wondrous man. 

RtCHA. 

Ay, iliat he is. 

SIITAH. 

How close he ever shoots unto the juark ! 

rrcha 

Ho does— and then to think 


srrrAii. 


What ails you, dear? 


RIDCIIA 

'I'o think that I must lose 


SIT lAlt. 

My God, you weep ! 

RIXMA. 

That I must lose— ay, it must out, or else 
My heart would burst— to think that I must lose 
A father such as that ! 

{Sfu falls, sobbing, at the feet of Sittah.) 

siriAH. 


What! lose him) how? 

Do calm — you sliall not lose him — rise, my child. 
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kixUA 

Then not in vain you’ll have become to me 
A sister and a friend. 

sirrAH. 

De sure 1 in both. 

but rise, my child, or 1 must call h)r help 

KECIIA {eontrof/iu;’ /terse/f ami 

I'orgive me ! anguish caused me to forget 
With whom I speak— oh no, despairing tears 
Are not required to move a Sittah’s heart ; 
Calm reason is enough for souls like hers .. 
With Sittah reason’.s cause is sure to win. 


siitah. 

Well, tell your tale. 

KECIIA. 

My sister and my friend, 
Oh, never never let them force on me 
Another father— oh, permit it not I 

SITTAH. 

What ! force another father upon you ! 

Who can do that, or wish to do it, dear? 

KECHA. 

Who? Why my own good wicked Daya can; 
Ay, she can wish it and can do it loo; 

You know her not— at once so good and bad; 
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May God forgive her, and reward her too; 
Slie’s been so kind to me, and yet side's beei^ 
Oh, so unkind as well ! 

SITTAH. 

Unkind to you 't 
Then of a truth there's little good in her. 

RliCHA. 

Oh yes, there is, and much. 

SITTAH. 

Who is she, then } 


KF.CHA. 

A Christian, who wlien I was but a babe 
Was nurse to me, and oh, you cannot think 
How tenderly she filled a mother’s place. 

And caused me to forget my orphan state ! 
May God recjuite her ! Yet with all her love. 
She oft has tortured me. 

SITTAH. 

But how and why ? 


RHCH.\. 

The dear good woman, I must tell you plain, 

Is one of those good simple Christian souls 
Who from sheer love must torture those they love; 
One of those kindly fanatics who think 
They only know the strait and narrow way, 

The one true way to God. 
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SITTAH. 

Ah, now I see. 


RECHA. 

Who feel impelled to force upon that way 
All who may chance to tread another track; 

And scarce could they do else, for if ’tis true 
That tfuir way only leads to lasting bliss, 

How could they calmly sec their friends pursue 
Another path which, as they are convinced, 

Can only lead us to eternal woe ? 

Else it were possible to love and hate 
The self-same person at the self-same time. 

No, ’tis not that which now at last has roused 
These loud complaints against her. All her sighs, 
Her warnings, her entreaties, and her threats, 

I could have borne with patience to the end; 
'rhesc only led me ever unto thoughts 
Which were both good and profitable too; 

And it is flattering to us to feel 
That any fellow-creature loves us so 
As to be tortured by the very thought 
Of losing us for all eternity. 

sirrAii. 

Ayi that is true. 

RECHA. 

But now she’s gone too far; 
Nothing can palliate her last offence; 

All patience, all reflection, fail me now; 

Tis past all bearing I 
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SITTAH. 

What was this offence ? 


RHCHA. 

Well, a disclosure she professed to make 
This very day. 


SITTAH. 

That’s strange — this very day ! 


RECHA. 

On our way hither, just as we appro.iched 
A ruined ('hristian temple, all at once 
She stopped, and seemed to struggle with herself ; 
\\’ith tearful eyes she first looked up to heaven, 
And then she gazed on me; at last she said — 
Come, let us take the path which leads direct 
Through this old ruined fane; with that she went; 
I followed, and I shuddered as I viewed 
I’he mouldering relics which bestrewed the spot; 
Again she halted, and I stood with her 
Hard by a crumbling altar’s sunken steps; 

Then judge of my surjirise when all at once, 
Wringing her hands, and shedding scalding tears, 
She fell before my feet. 

SITTAH. 

My precious child ! 

4 

UECHA. 

And by the holy Virgin, who of yore 

Mad heard so many a prayer before that shrine. 
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And there ha<l wrought so many a miracle, 

With looks of deepest sympathy atid love, 

She prayed me to have pity on myself; 

Or at the least to pardon her if now 
She told me of her church’s claims on me. 

siTTAH (/fl hcrsel/). 

Alas, i feared as much ! 

KF.CHA. 

Site said I was 

Of Christian blood, had duly been baptised, 

Anri was no chilfl of Nathan’s. .Ay, she said 
Nathan was not tny father — oh, my (lod, 

To think he is not lliat!— ah, Sitlah, now 
I cast me once more prostrate at your feel ! 

SUTAll. 

Nay, Recha, rise— see there, my brother comes! 


SCF.NF VII.— SaFADIN rrm/Mc Precediu^^. 

.SALADIN. 

Sittah, what’s this? 




} 

4 


SITTAII. 

She seems beside herself! 


SALAOIN. 


Who is she ? 
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SITTAH. 


Sure, you know. 


if 

What nils her ? 


SALADIX. 

What, Nathan’s child ? 


SITTAH. 

Child, arise, ’tis Saladin. 

RECIIA i^vhOy still kneeling and with benved heady has crept to 

the Sultan's feef). 

No, I will not arise— I ne’er will look 
Upon the Sultan’s face, or contemplate 
'I'he image of eternal rectitude 
And goodness in his eyes and on his front. 

Until he promise first 

SITTAH. 

Arise, arise I 


RitriiA. 

Not till he promise 


SALADIN. 


Whate’er it be. 


Well, I promise it, 


RF.CHA. 

’Tis neither more nor less 
Than that he’ll let my father bide with me. 
And me with him. As yet I do not know 
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Who else it is who possibly can wish 
'I'o fill his place — nor do I seek to know — 

Are fathers haply made by blood alone ? 

SAI.AI'IN {nf'sinj^ her). 

I see it all — who could so cruel be 

'I'o breathe the thought so rashly in your breast? 

Hut is the thing established, fully proved? 


REcn \. 

It must be so indeed, for Daya says 
She had it from my nurse. 


SALADIN. 

Your nurse, say you ? 


RF.CH V. 

Who in her dying moments felt coir/,^ ' -ed 
To trust the secret unto Daya's car. 


SAI.ADIN. 

Dying indeed ! — perhaps delirious too. 

And even were it true, still, as you’ve saiti, 
BJood is not all that makes paternity; 

Not even 'mid the brutes — it gives, at most, 
The prior right to earn the sacred name — 

So then cheer up; and if a brace of sires 
Now wrangle for you, leave them in the lurch, 
And take a third — take me to be your sire. 

SITTAH, 


Oh, do — oh, do ! 


15 
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SAL/VDIN. 

I'll prove a good one loo; 

A. right good sire to you — or, belter still, 

What do you want with fathers after all ? 

They die so soon — best look around betimes 
For one who’ll match you in the race of life. 

Know you none such? 

SITTAH. 

Oh, do not make her blush. 


SAi.vniN. 

Nay, it was my intention to do that; 

Blushes mal'.e even homely features fair. 

How could they fail to make the fair more fair? 
I’ve bid your father Nathan join us here, 

And with him I have bid another come, — 

With Sittah’s kind permission — can you guess 
Who that may be ? 


SITTAH. 

Oh, brother ! 

SALADIN. 

AVhen he comes, 

Blush before him^ dear maiden, if you like, 


RECHA, 


Plush ! — before whom ? 
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SALADIN. 

You little hyporrite ! 

Turn pnle, then, if you like — just as you please, 
And as you can. 

(A female slave enters and a/>/>roiic/ies Sjttam.) 

What, — come they even now? 

sirran. 

’Tis they, my brother — bid them come within. 


l.AST Scr-NE, — Naihan, the rEMPi-AU, and the Preceding. 

SALADIN. 

Welcome, my worthy friends ! — and first of all, 

Let me now tell you, Naihan, you can send 
As soon as e’er you ple.ise to fetch your gold. 

NATHAN. 

\Vhat mean you, Sultan? 

SALADIN. 

That ’tis now my turn 

To be of use Xoyott. 

NATHAN. 

What mean you, sire? 

SALADIN. 

The caravan is come, and now again 
I’m richer than IVe been this many a day; 
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So tell me what you need, to undertake 
Some right grand stroke of trade; for, like ourselves, 
You merchant folk can never have too much 
Of ready cash. 


NATHAN. 

But wherefore mention first 
A trifle such as this? I yonder see 
An eye in tears, which it concerns me more, 

Far more, to dry. My Recha, why these tears? 
Y'hat ails you — are you not my daughter still ? 

KECHA. 

My father 


NATHAN. 

’ Tis enough — we understand — 
Be cheerful, and be. calm. Oh, may your heart 
Be still your own, and may no other loss 
Threaten its peace ! — your father still remains 
Unlost to you. 


RECHA. 

I fear no other loss. 

TEMPLAR. 

No other loss 1 — then, sure, I’ve been deceived ; 
What we fear not to lose we’ve ne’er believed 
To have possessed, nor ever wished to have. 
Well, be it so — Nathan, this changes all — 
Sultan, ’twas at your bidding that I came ; 

But I’ve misled you — think no more of me. 
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SALADIN. 

How ! so precipitate again, young man ? 
Nfust all anticipate your lightest thought, 
Your every wish ? 


TEMPLAR. 

Sultan, you’ve heard and seen I 

SALADIN. 

Ay, truly — pity you were not more sure 
Of how you stood. 

TE.MPLAR. 

Well, now I'm sure of it 

SAL.\DIN. 

He who presumes e’en on' a worthy deed 
Thereby revokes it. She whose life you saved 
Does not by that become your property ; 

Or else the robber, whom the greed of gain 
Impels into the fire, would be as much 

A hero as yourself 

(Advancing to Recha, and addressing her.) 

But come, my girl, 

Be not loo hard with hin» ; for were he else, 

Were he less hot and hasty than he is, 

Perhaps he never would have saved your life. 
Then weigh the good in him against the bad ; 

Put him to shame — do what lie ought to do; 
Confess you love him— offer him yourself; 

He dare not slight you ; no, nor e’er forget 
How infinitely more by such a step 
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\’ou do for liini than e’er he did for you ; 
l or, after all, what 7vns it that he did? 

Let himself be a little smirched by smoke 1 
A mighty matter! — he could do no less; 

Else ho has nought of Assad in his soul, 

And wears his mask alone and not his heart ; 
Come, maiden, come. 

{/Je seeks to I ad her to the Templar’s side.') 


SITTAH. 

Ay, go — ’twere not too much 
Ly way of gratitude for that he did ; 

It scarcely were enough. 


NATHAN. 


And Sittali, hold ! 


Mold, Saladin, 


SAI.ADIN. 


What, you too, Nathan, now! 


NATHAN. 

Ay, Sultan, here I must put in a word. 


SAI.ADIN. 

Well, Nathan, who denies your right to speak? 
A foster-father such as you have been 
Right well deserves a voice ; nay, if you will, 
More than we all— but let me tell you now / 

1 know e.xactly how the matter stands. 
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NATHAN. 

Not quite, methinks — I speak not of myself. 
But of another, a far other man. 

Who, Saladin, must be consulted first. 

SALADIN. 

And who is he? 


NATHAN. 

Her brother. 

SALADIN. 

Recha's ? 

NATHAN. 

Ay. 

RECHA. 

My brother! have I then a brother? 

TE.MPLAR {starting out of a moody abstraction). 

Where, 

Where is this brother? not yet here? — ’twas said 
That I should meet him here. 

NATHAN. 

And so you shall. 

TEMPLAR {bitterly). 

He’s fixed a father on her — can he not 
Tish up a brother too ? 
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SAJ-ADIN. 

This is too much ! 

A thought so base as this could ne’er have passed 
My Assad’s lips — it docs you credit, sir. 

NAIHAN. 

Forgive him, Sultan, as I gladly do ; 

\Vho knows what haply might have been our thought 
If tried like him, aiM at an age like his? 

{To the TiMi’LAK, kind/y.) 

Sir knight, I do not blame you, for mistrust 
Ilegets suspicion — 'lis a pity now 
You did not phinly tell me at the fust 
Vour real name. 


TEMl'I.AR. 

How ! 

N \THAN'. 

Stauffen’s not your name. 

TLMI’I.AR. 

What is it, then ? 


NATHAN. 

Not Curd von Stauffen, sir. 

ITMIM.AU. 

'Fhen what's inv name ? 


Nathan. 

Von Filneck is your name; 


Leo von Filneck. 
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TEMPLAR. 

How is that ? 

NATHAN. 

\’ou Start ? 


TEMPI_\R. 

I may well start — who says so? 

NATHAN. 

I myself ; 

And I can tell you more — but do not think 
I tax you with untruth — it well might be 
That either name might fit you equally. 


TEMPLAR. 

’Twas my own thought — God bade him utter itl 


NATHAN. 

Ay, for your mother was a StaufTen, sir; 

Her brother, that’s your uncle, brought you up; 
Your parents left you in his German home 
When, driven by the rigorous climate thence, 
Themselves came back again to Palestine. 

J/is name was Curd von StaufTen, and belike 
In childhood ho may have adopted you. 

Now tell me when it was you landed here 
Along with him; and haply lives he still? 
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ItMPLAR. 

hat shall I say? Oil, Nathan, sure you’re right ! 

uncle s dead — for me, I only came 
ith the last draft which sailed to reinforce 
Our Orders ranks — but oh, I pray you say 
'' hat have these circumstances got to do 
\\ iih Rccha s new-found broihei ? 


NATHAN. 


Well, your sire 


TRMPI.AK. 

hat ! — did you know’ /lim too? 


NATHAN. 


He was my friend. 


TKMPI.AR. 

Your friend !— is’t possible? 


NATHAN. 

He called himself 

Von Filncck— Wolf von I'ilneck— yet by race 
He was no German. 


TEMPLAR. 

Know you that as well? 


NATHAN. 

He was but wedded to a German wife, 
And went with her for but a little space 
To Germany. 
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TtM PLAK. 

Enough — come, say at once, 
Who is our Rocha’s brother? 

NATHAN. 

You arc he ! 


TEMPLAR. 

\\'hat ! — /her brother! 

P.ECHA. 

He my brother — oh ! 
sriTAH. 

Rrolher and sister? 

SALAHIN. 

Is it possible ? 

RECHA (wai’/ux approach the templar). 
Ah, brother ! 

TiCMPLAK {s/eppiuj; hack). 

/ your brother ? 

RECHA {tfoppiug, and turning to natiian). 

Nay, alas 

It cannot be — his heart knows nought of it! 
My God, we’re but deceivers! 
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SALADIN. 

How is this ? 

Vou a deceiver !— never think it, girl. 

{To ihe Templar.) 

You're the deceiver !— everj-thing in you 
Seems simulated — face, and voice, and gait— 
Nothing is yours— and now you will not own 
A sister such as this I — hence from my sight 1 

te.mplar {approachiitg him wi/h humiUty). 

Sultan, misconstrue not my sheer surprisei 
Misjudge not either Assad or myself 
At such a moment— sure, you never saw 
Your Assad in so strange a plight as this. 

{Turning to Nathan.) 

Nathan, you rob me, but enrich me too; 

Both in full measure— but you give me more, 

Tar more than that which you have ta’en away; 

My sister, oh my sister! 

NATHAN. ) 

Call her now 

Blanda von Filneck. 

templar. 

Blanda, must It be? 

And Recha now no more?— you cast her off- 
And call her by her Frankish name onc^ more: 

And al for me-oh. Nathan, wherefore thus 
INIake fur a sufferer on my account? 
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NATHAN. 

What mean you ? — you are bolU my children now; 
For sure my daughter's brother is my child 
As well as she, as soon as e’er he will. 

( Whiie he yields himself to their embraces 
Sai.adin approaches his sister with an 
expression of astonishment and pefplexity.) 

SALADIN. 

What think you, Sittah? 

SITTAH. 

’ Tis a moving scene. 



SAI.ADIN. 

And as for me, I almost now recoil 

From telling you a thing more moving still, 

For which you must prepare as best you may. 

SITTAH. 


Oh, what is this ? 


SALADIN. 

Nathan, a word with you. 

{While Saladin and Nathan speak together in 
suppressed tones, Sittah approaches the 
Templar and Recha with expressions of 
sympathy and tenderness.) 

You said her father was no German born; 

Know you, then, what he was, and whence he came ? 
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NATHAN. 

That he himself would ne'er confide to Tne; 

He never breathed a word upon the point. 

SAl-.VDIN. 

U ns he a Trank at all — a western man? 

N.VIHAN. 

ITe ever freely owned he was not that ; 

1 1 is speech was Persian. 

SALAOIN. 

Persian, do you say? 
What more do I require ?—‘twas he, ’twas he! 

NATHAN. 

Whom mean you ? 

SALADIN. 

brother whom 1 mean; 

1 was he for sure. My Assad was the man I 

NATHAN. 

Well, since you thus have hit on it yourself, 

IJehoId its confirmation in this book I 

(HanJins him the I,av Brother's hrevimy.) 

SALADIN openin^^ it). 

Ah! ’tis his hand— that, too, I recognise! 
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5<r. 

NATHAN. 

As yet they know it not — it rests with you. 
With you alone, to tell them all the truth. 


SAi.ADiN (jvhi 'e e.xamfni/t • the volume). 

What ! think you, Nathan, I shall fail to claim 
My brother’s children — fail to claim my niece ; 

My nephew too? W'hat, fail to claim my own ! 
'I'liink you I'm like to hand them o’er to you ? 

(A loud, to the [^roup.) 

Ho, Sittah, they’re my own — they are, they are ! 

'I hey both are mine — our Assarl’s children both ! 

(//<r hastens to embrace them.) 

SITTAH {follcKviu}^ him). 

Ay, who can doubt it ? they are ours indeed ! 

SAI.ADIN (to the TF-Ml'I.Ak). 

Now, stubborn boy, yo\x ta hound Ka love me — bound! 

{To Rfxha.) 

And now I am your father for a fact, 

Whether you will or no! 

sriTAH. 

And you’re my child! 

SAI.ADIN {again to the 'jemflar). 

My son I — my Assad ! — oh, my Assad’s son 1 
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TEMPLAR. 

Then am I of your blood ? if that be so, 

The tales with which they lulled my infancy 
Were more than idle dreams ! 

{//c fal/s at Saladin’s 

SAI.ADIN {raisiu^!^ h.m). 

Hark to the rogue ! 
He knew about it all along, and yet 
He was within an ace of making me 
His murderer, — by Heaven! — his murderer 
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NOTES. 


In almost every Instance where the present translator has 
difiered from previous translators in essential points of inter- 
pretation, or has cltaractei iscd their versions as erroneous, he has 
done so on the authority of the eminent commentator Duntzer, 
or of Professor Uuchheim, or of German critic.il scholars, resident 
in Germany, whom he has specially consulted in view to the 
attainment of strict accuracy in rc;<ard to the passaj'cs or points 
in question 


Note i. Author’s Motto. 

Inlroiic, nam ct hcic Dii sunt ! 

(Enter, for here too arc 

i'rofessor Duchheim has called attention to the curious accident 
by which these words, which Lcssin}; prefixed as a motto to this 
drama, were erroneously ascribed to Aulus Gcllius. In point of 
fact, they do not occur anywhere in the works of that writer. 
The sentiment — expressed in Greek — is to be found in Aristotle 
Part. An., 1-5); and it would seem that by a strange chance 
it crept, in its present Latin form, into the prc.'^acc of Aulus 
Gcllius to his Aoc/es Atticer by an apparently accidental inter- 
polation on the part of Phil. Dcroaldus in his edition of that 
work (bologna, 1503). The point is more curious than impor- 
tant. 


Note 2. Pace 3. 

The name Daya is an Arabic and Persian word signifying a 
nurse or foster-mother; equivalent to the Greek applied 
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in the Odyssey to Euryclea, the nurse of Ulysses. The same 
word, under vaiious modifications, but with the same meaning, 
is current at the present day in most of the vernacular languages 
of India. 


Note 3. Pace 8. 

'Twas a young Templar who, some days before, 

Spared by the clemency of Saladin, 

Had been brought hither as a captive 

The word Saladin is a corruption of the Arabic Saldh-ood- 
Deen — or Integrity of the Faith — one of the many titles of 
Yussuf Ibn Ayub, the famous Sultan of Egypt and Syria, the 
Moslem hero of the third crusade, and the mirror of Mahome- 
dan chivalry. According to etymology, the word Saladin ought 
obviously to have the stress on the second syllable ; and in all 
probability it was originally pronounced Salddin, but, with the 
characteristic tendency of English pronunciation to throw the 
stress on the early part of each word, it is now generally 
pronounced Sdladin. 


Note 4. Page 14. 

Whom would you flatter now; 

The angel or yourself? 

This expression on the part of Rccha is explained by the sup- 
position that she not only believed herself to be the daughter of 
Nathan, but also imagined that she closely resembled him in 
personal appearance. 


Note 5. Page 15. 

To me the greatest miracle is this, etc. 

The passage commencing with this line and ending with the 
words “out of Nature’s course,” presents difficulty to some 
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readers ; yet, although somewhat condensed, its meaning is 
sufficiently plain. Nathan is endeavouring to dispel the illusion 
by which Kccha is possessed, to the effect that her rescue from 
the burning house was not effected by the Templar or by any 
other mere human agency, but was due to the miraculous inter- 
position of a veritable angel. In his efforts to do this he not 
only points out to her that it might almost be regarded as a 
miracle that the Templar should have been spared by Saladin, 
usually so iclcnlless to all prisoners belonging to that Order, 
but he also propounds a general reflection on the subject, to 
the following effect. He contends that we arc at all times 
surrounded by wondrous natural phenomena, which might well 
be regarded as miracles but for the fact that their habitual 
recurrence renders us familiar wiilj them, and causes us to 
cease to wonder at them. Thus, for c.xample, such things as 
the daily rising and setting of the sun; the development of a 
seed into a tree, and the like, strictly regarded, should be held 
to be miraculous, and probably would be so regarded by any 
one observing them for the first time; but that such phenomena 
“ by use and wont grow stale and commonplace.” Were it not 
for this fact, he argues, these and similar occurrences would 
continue to be considered miraculous; and the name of miracle 
would not by thinking men be confined exclusively to those 
supposed supernatural occurrences, or suspensions of the laws 
of nature, which alone excite the wonder of fools and children. 


Notk 6. Pack 16. 

Or tender for his life 

More than the leathern girdle of his sword, 

His dagger at the most. 

By the rules of their Order the Templars were not permitted 
to offer for their ransom anything beyond their sword-belts or 
their daggers; a regulation which practically amounted to the 
prohibition of any offer of ransom at all. Dunlrer objects to 
this passage that the Templars did not wear leathern bells, 
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but ijirillcs of white linen as an emblem of their purity. Even 
if this be so, the objection seems unimportant. 


Notf. 7. Page iS. 


Look you, -a forehead with a certain arch. 


This and the following six lines merely refer to the casual 
occurrence on the Templar’s f.tcc of such and such features, in 
which Saladin fortunately found or fancied a resemblance to his 
own long-lost brother, and thus led him to spare the life of the 
knight, whereby the latter was enabled to rescue Recha from 
the flames. 


Nathan characterises the countenance of the Templar as “ a 
kubarous Kiuopcan face’* because in that ajjc the orientals 
rcgaulcd the inhabitants of Western Europeas ut)civilisc(l in 
comp.uUon with themselves. 


Notf 8. Pack 24. 

Al Ilnfi IS, strictly speaking, an Arabic adjective signifying 
the barc-foot, or the barc-foolc<l one ; an epithet peculiarly 
apiuopriatc to a Dervish or wandering mendicant. Diintzer 
entirely misapprehends the meaning of the word, and, by a 
strange confusion, seems to connect it with the totally un- 
rel.itcd Arabi*: word Hafts, which means a religionist who 
knows by heart the principal passages of the Koran. 


Nrrn-: 9. PA(;r. 29. 

Al Mafi, minister of Saladin. 

The word in the original, here translated minister, is Defteidar 

—more properly Duf/ttrdar-^ Persian and Arabic term 

mcamng, primarily, a record-keeper, and, secondarily, an 

intendant of finance— a treasurer— from Du/fur, a book, roll 
or register. 
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Note 1 o. Pace 32. 

By (hous.inds to oppress and crush mankind, 

Rob them, destroy them, torture them, yet play 
The philanthrope to individual men. 

This rendering of this passage is adopted on the authority of 
Professor Buchheiin, although in opposition to the opinion of 
Diintrer. But inasmuch as the view taken of it by the latter 
commentator results in a greatly less effective version, the 
present translator feels fully warranted by the great reputation 
of Dr. Buchheinr in preferring the interpretation here presented. 

Note 1 1. Pace 3S. 

Well, I’m a Templar, and a prisoner, 

'I'aken at Tebniii. 

Tebnin was a fortress in the neighbourhood of Tyre, where 
the Templars suffered a defeat at the hands of the Saracens in 
the year 1187. 


Note 12. Pace 42. 

It is intended for King Philip’s hands. 

The reference here is of course to Philip II. of France, 
commonly called Philip Augustus; but it should be observed 
that prior to the action figured in this play that monarch had 
quitted the Holy Land. 

Note 13. Pace 48. 

As Persia, Syria, and far Cathay 
Alone can furnish forth. 

The word Swa here used in the original of course means 
China, being drawn from an Arabic form of the name of that 
country. Yet a recent translator, strange to say, renders it 

Sinai 1 
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Bill tlien how soon 
Such niomcnis melt away ! * 

This is merely a snccrin}» implication on the part of the 

Templar ihat the cntlmsiaslic gratitude of the Jew would soon 
evaporate. 


Note 15 Pace 49. 

By hiiih a Swiss, 

\\ ho had at once the honour and the joy 
Of choking in the self-same puny stream 
With his Imperial Majesty himself. 

In this passage the allusion is to the death of the Emperor 
Frederick I. of Germany, commonly called Barbarossa, who, 

cross the insignificant river Calycadnus in 
1 isidia, one of the ancient divisions of Asia Minor, was drowned 
on the loth of June 1190. 

It should be stated, however, that according to some 

authoruies, Barbarossa died of fever contracted from bathing 
m the Orontes. 


Note i6. Pack 53. 


My pawn will fork. 


But 


now 


I he German phrase here translated as well as that a 
title lower down translated ^isc<n>,red check, are technical 
terms well known to chess-players ; and they are here adopted 
on the strength of the opinion of Professor Buchheim, who 
cites m support of his opinion no less authority than that of 
the eminent chess-player Dr. Zukerlort. It appears that the 
usual translation oK Abschach, at line 45 of this scene, as double 
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cMeck, is erroneous and untenable; and that the phrase really 
means what Enjjlish chess-players call discovered check. 


Note 17. Page 54. 

The Dinar was a small Arabian gold coin, worth about eight 
shillings of our money. The German diminutive 

f^asenttchen — was a minute coin worth about a fartliing. Its 
name was derived from that of the Caliph Naser. 

Note iS. Pace 55. 

Nay, nay, you’ve taught me better, Saladin, 

The courtesy that’s ever due to queens. 

This is probably an allusion to the liistoric generosity which 
Saladin practised towards the sister of Saleh, son of the Sultan 
Noor-ood-Dcen, who had been vanquished by Saladin, as well 
as to his well-known coiiriesy towards Sibylla, wife of Guy de 
Lusignan, Maria, spouse of I’rincc Halian II,, and other 
princesses. 


Note 19. Page 57. 

Or did they fancy th.it I meant to pl.iy 
With the Imaum 

This passage very certainly stands in need of elucidation. It 

is usually baldly rcndcrerl word for word as It stands in the 
original: “Was it with Iman that I’ve played which affords 
the reader no clue to the allusion obviously intended, and 
indeed presents no sense at all ; while it seems to assume that 
Iman was the name of some special individual. Hut this is 
scarcely translation. 

The word /man in the original is not a personal name at 
all, but is a hctcroclitc, if not a positively erroneous, form of 
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Jinaum^ an Arabic word si;,'niryins' the Mahomedan priest 
presiding in a mosque. As is well known, Mahomed, closely 
following the Mosaic injunction now embodied in our Second 
Commandment, stringently prohibited his followers not only 
from making any graven images, but from making anything in 
the likeness of any orgaitic object whatsoever. The use of such 
things by devout Mahomedans was rigorously forbidden ; and 
it may be observed that no such figures are ever to be seen m 
the decorations of Mahomedan churches or other buildings, or 
in the synagogues of the Jews. In course of time this prohibi- 
tion, like many others in the Prophet’s code, came to be 
disregarded by the great body of his lay followers ; but it still 
continued, and perhaps still continues, to be rigidly obeyed by 
the .Mahomedan priesthood. lienee it followed that no priest, 
and still less the presiding priest of a mosque, permitted himself 
to use chess men carved in the semblance of any special object ; 
tlie pieces used by the Mahomcd.in priesthood being required 
to be absolutely plain. In the passage here under considera- 
tion Saladin is represented as endeavouring half jocularly to 
account for his loss of the game of chess to Sittah. Among 
otlicr excuses, he seeks to throw the blame on the pieces which 
have been supplied to him by his attendants, which appear to 
have been plain ones, destitute of ornament, and he exclaims — 

Why do they ever give us this plain set 

Of formless pieces, representing nought. 

And barren of suggestion to the mind ? 

And then he atUls, as if to account for their having done so, 
ami as if to accentuate the unsuitability of such pieces for his 
(jurposc — 

Or did they fancy that I meant to play 
With the Imaum ? 

who of course could use no other but plain pieces representing 
no figures. It appears to the present translator that without 
this explanation the meaning of this passage could not be 
properly apprehended. 
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Note 20. Pace 57. 

Tlie nirin wIjo's fit to be my Sittah’s mr'.te, 

And that is Richard’s brother. 

It need scarcely be s.nid (hat there is no historical founda 
tion for the idea that any such a union as is here supposed was 
ever contemplated ; it is a pure creation of the poet’s. 

Note 21. Page 58. 

Mad his sister now 
Clianced to become our brother Melck’s bride. 


History records that during the negotiations which look 
place towards tlic close of the third crusade it was at one time 
actually proposed by Richar<l C trur d<' Lion that Saladms 
brother Mckk, or more |)ropcrly Malik cl .\tlil, shtuild become 
a Ciiristian, marry Rich. ml's sister, and be made King of 
Jerusalem. This project, however, as might have been c.k- 
pected of so extravagant a design, eventually rainc to nothing. 
The sister of Richard, whom it was proposed to give in marriage 
to the brother of Saladin, was Joan, widow’ of King William of 
Stcily, whom she had accompanied to Palestine in the third 

crusade. 


Note 22. Pace 60. 

I've been to Lebanon and seen our site. 

This also is a creation of the poet’s. In point of fact, Saladin’s 
father had died some years previously to the occurrences 
referred to or imagined in this drama. 

Note 23. Page 62. 

Grudge you, forsooth I when, sure, you know full well 

. . . • • • 

You grudge it to yourself. 
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In this and the following' lines, constituting the first part of 
this scene, we find AI Hafi on the brink of betraying to Saladin 
the generous self-denial of Sittah, which has prompted her for 
long not only to forego the sums which she has at various times 
won at chess from her brother, while leaving him to suppose 
that she has received them, but also to surrender her fixed 
allowance and all other personal resources at her command, 
and to leave or place them in AI Hafi’s hands, in order to 
relieve the struggling exchequer of the Sultan. 

The Dervish is ever on the point of divulging the matter; 
while Sittah, from motives of honourable delicacy, is in an agony 
of apprehension lest he should do so, and docs all in her power 
to prevent her brother from surprising her honourable secret. 
Thus she implores AI Hafi at least to Stty, that is, to pretend, 
that she will get the gold, and to make believe at least that she 
may send to fetch it; until at last, provoked by Saladin’s obsti- 
nate determination to lose the game, the Dervish blurts out that 
the Sultan’s play is on a par with his payment of his losses, both 
alike a sham; which shortly leads to the discovery of Sittah’s 
generosity. 

Some persons appear to have completely missed the point of 
some of the expressions used in this episode; as, for example, 
where they render line 24 of this scene, “ Do say that I may 
send to fetch the gold,” as if she really desired to get it ; 
whereas her meaning really is that she wishes the Dervish to 
say to Sa/at/ifi that she is welcome to send for it ; and this 
merely with the view of preventing the Sultan’s discovery of 
her secret. Also, line 42 of this scene is generally quite incor- 
rectly rendered as “small pains, small gains;” a version which 
obviously loses sight of the intention of AI Hafi’s words, which 
in point of fact are meant to imply that Saladin’s play is as un- 
real and as much a sham as is his payment of his sister's gains. 

Note 24. Page 68. 

Downright embezzlement 
Had been a safer thing to venture on. 
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U is somewhat strange that in this passage the original 
German word which means embecslcmenl ox\\y, ox 

Jraud, should by some translators have been rendered difiatsj 
a rendering not only erroneous, but involving a serious sacrifice 
of the sense of the passage. 


Note 25. Pace 85. 

The knot must not look down upon the gnarl. 

Here Nathan, carrying out his comparison of men with trees, 
compares ordinary and insignificant persons to the worthless 
portions of timber ; the knots and gnarls which, as well as the 
“topmost twigs,’* must not presume to be arrogant, and to look 

tlown upon each other. 


Note 26. Pace 85. 


Where has it shown itself in blacker form 
Than here and now? 


This entire passage is a vehement denunciation by the 
Templar of all bigoted and fanatical 

the part of Christian, Mahomedan. or Jew; and m the Im 

above cited he specially refers to the " r as 

tions Lessing had already, in his Dram, Hurdle. 

being, in his opinion, " the most inhuman persecutions of which 

Christian superstition was ever guilty.” 


Note 27. Page 98 


Among my patrons on the Ganges’ banks 
I need do neither. 


Most translators rentier the word Cefee in this ^ 

duber,, or that is to say. Fire- worshippers, or followers 

of Zoroaster. This would seem to point to sravc «>^*appre en- 
Sion somewhere; and this for two reasons. In the first pl.ace, 
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on the banks of tlic Ganges there are no Guebres, and, so far 
as is know n, never were. In the second place, even if it be con- 
tended tliat poets may put Guebres where they please, on the 
timc-lionoured principle that 

Pictoribus alquc poctis 
Quidlibet audendi semper fuit equa noicstas, 

yet even poets m.iy not talk nonsense ; and it would be sltecr 
nonsense \o make an orthodoK Mahomedan like A1 Hafi speak 
with affectionate veneration of “///> since Guebres are, 

and always have been, an abomination to Mahomedans. 

It might seem probable that the word originally employed by 
Lessing was merely the simple word Ce^er, a giver or donor; 
and tliat Al Mafi merely refers to those bounteous persons 
dwelling on the banks of the Ganges who would be likely to 
bestow alms upon him— his patrons, in short, or benefactors. 
It appears, however, that in all the earlier editions of this play 
the word used in this passage is Chebery which means Guebre, 
and can mean nothing else ; and that Lessing purposely, however 
erroneously, used it in ignorance of the double objection to it 
cited above. Nevertheless, since all the later editions of the play 
print the word Gebery it may be presumed that the original error 
on the part of Lessing has since been detected, and corrected 
by the simple omission of the letter h in the word ; and as it 
seems undesirable to perpetuate an absurdity, the present trans- 
lator feels fully warranted in translating the word, not as it may 
have appeared in early editions, but as it now stands before him, 
and he has therefore rendered it as patrons. 

Some authorities, and among them is the commentator 
Diintzer himself, have endeavoured to combat one of the 
objections above mentioned by maintaining that Al Hafi was 
himself a Guebre. This is absolutely untenable. That he was 
a Mahomedan is indisputable; the name is essentially that of a 
Mussulman; a Dervish is essentially a Mahomedan mendicant; 
he is attached to the court of Saladin, which no Fire-worshipper 
could ever be; and in the third scene of the first act, he 
swears by the Prophet, which no Fire-worshipper would ever 
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do. Finally, even were this objection successfully combated, 
the other, and the more important one, would still remain. 

Note 28. 1 *.\ge 98. 

And HI provide you with a pilgrim’s frock. 

By a strange and unaccountable error some translators render 

the word here correctly transhrted /rt?./- as sUt^. Tlte word in 

the original is De/k. Now /h/k, or more accurately Da/k, is 
simply an old Persian word which signifies a pilgrim’s frock, 
and nothing else. This blunder is the more rcmark.able and 
inexcusable inasmuch as Lessing himself, in writing to his 
brother, thinks it worth while to emphasise the true meaning 

of the word. 


Note 29. Page 107. 

Why seek to hide 

That which your fitful features speak so plain ? 

In this passage the Templar does not imply that Recha s 
looks betray love for him, as translators so generally, but 
erroneously, represent. He merely refers to her beauty both 
of form and character, which had been intimated to him m 

glowing terms by Nathan. 


Note 30. Pace no. 

How such a sudden tempest in my breast 
Should be succeeded by this sudden calm. 


In this passage, as well as in certain lines which follow a 
little farther on, the poet seems to wish to mitigate the un- 
doubted unpleasantness of a silu.ation where brother and sister, 
albeit unconscious of their relationship, occupy even temponmly 
the position of lovers. It will be observed that as soon -as 
Recha has obtained her wish to see the Icmplar, and had 
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thanked him for his rescue of her, her feeling towards him 
calms down, in a manner unaccountable even to herself, and 
she entertains no thought of erotic love towards him. 


Note 31. Page 123. 


Well then. — In hoar antiquity there dwelt 
In eastern lands a man who had received 
From a loved hand a ring of priceless worth. — Sgq. 

The famous apologue of the three rings is avowedly drawn 
from the Decameron of Boccaccio, Giornata Prima, Novelia 
Hi.; and, indeed, as staled in the Ituroduciion, the character of 
Nathan himself is founded on that of the Jew ^elchisedec in 
the same tale. 

It has been supposed that Boccaccio found ific outline of the 
story in a romance called Fortunatus SictimSy by Busone da 
Gubbioiy iio in torn had himself drawn it^om the well-known 
II^tioA of t.ycs entitled the Cento ^'^etle Antiihe. Pro- 
fe^soX Battoli, .liidced, has traced th^" ^isode to the Hebrew 
hisMriVal ^lle^tlon called Shebet Jahmia^ from which it would 
scen\ tA h.-B’c n^^d its way info ty Gesla Romartorum, and 
thence tA th\ It iniy be added that a somewhat 

similar idVa u embodied In the aj^ient Roman story of Numa 
and the\ Ana\ia. 

It is som\ s^sfaction to nof/that the apologue itself declares 
that one ofVh^rings — anyeme only— was true and genuine; 
\i)hi]c tl^c\ oVici^two wdro'' spurious imitations. Thus the 
, Cnristian \c^^n\enjoy thy assurance that the sto^ involves no 
ne^sary 0/ the verity of his own c/ced^ 
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,we/rroinised Land, 
tftcJ^foit evfer to l^praised by me, 
^’vc laiti i^idcyull many prejudice. 
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In these lines, .is his been obscr\-cd by the coinmcnt.itors, 
there is .1 sort of play on the \\ot<\ gclob/ in the original. In the 
first clause of the passage it is the participle of the vcrl> 
to promise, .ind it of course means the promised land in the 
biblical sense. In the second clause it the participle of the 
verb lobtn, to praise, and the Templar implies that it must ever 
be praised by hint because in it he had “laid aside full ntany 
a prejudice- ’ This play upon the two words necessarily e\a[)or- 
ales in translation. 


Notk Page 133. 

And 'tis a better one. 

More fitted for my father's native skies. 

In case of possible misconstriiciioit it should here be noted 
that this rendering is the true and only possible interpretation 
of the sense of the origin.tl. Most translators have strangely 
misconceived the meaning of the words vitlfrliihcn llimmcl^ 
which they rciulcr vaiiously, but ([iiitc erroneously, as “///>' 
p<tfcnutl home nhore," "■my falhet’s heavenly home" and the 
like. This makes absolute nonsense ; and the mistake has 
arisen from supposing the word f/immel here to mean hc:ivcn. 
Now ihi.s word, like cevlum in I-atin, evV/ in French, and even 
the (»rcek ot’/xu-ir, as in Ilcrodolus i. 143, means not only 
heaven, but also a particular climate, hence the ({uarlcr of the 
world where such a climate prevails, and hence, lastly, any 
particular region, zone, or country. The English sky^ es[)ccially 
in the plural, is sometimes used in the same sense, and clime is 
almost interchangeable with reyion. 

The meaning of the present passage is this. Talcs and 
rumours heard in his infancy have given rise in the Tcntplar’s 
mind to a shadowy and <litn suspicion of his father's eastern 
origin, and of his disregard of the barriers of crcc<l in his 
adoption of a wife; and now, while mc«litating on the change 
which the alchemy of love is rapidly working on his own 
character and sentiments, and specially on his growing eman- 
cipation frotn the prejudices of his western training, and his 

•7 
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readiness to set at nouglit the obstacles which creed and 
rustoin have interposed between him and his beloved, the 
leinplar characterises his new-born liberality of thought as 
being more in harmony with the probable character and senti- 
ments of his eastern f.iiher, and more in conformity with his 
picsumed principles — “more fitted for my father’s native skies.” 


Note 34. Page 136. 

When the two passions waited but your nod 
To melt in one ? 

In this passage most translators erroneously suppose the 
word both, to refer to the Templar and Recha. This is 
cntiicly mi.stakcn. It refers to the two sentiments of gratitude 
and love, which the Temjdar here declares were on the point of 
melting or combining into one — that is, into love alone. 


Note 35. Page 136. 

Young Templar, you arc too precipitate. 

Tlic expression //ir ubenascht mich in this line is generally 
translated, you surprise me. But this is not the true sense of 
the words in this passage. Nathan was not, and could not be, 
surprised at the Templar’s passion for Rocha, which he had 
already plainly perceived, and had actually desired to see. 
What lu; means is that the knight is going too fast, and that his 
love cannot be approved or accepted until the mysterj' is cleared 
up concerning his birth, as is made apparent by Nathan’s very 
next remark. 


Note 36. Pace 138. 

A fig for sneers at bastards and the like ; 
The stock, I trow, is not to be despised. 
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Compare Kin^ Lear., Act I., Scene ii. — the soliloquy of 
Edmund. 

Why bast.ird ? Wherefore base? 

When iny dimensions arc as well compact, 

My mind as generous, and my shape as true, 

As honest madam’s issue? — Sqij. 

Note 37. Pace 142. 

If I but substitute 

For Saviour, Provi<letKe, she’s right enough. 

Some hold that this passage indicate*s that the Templar is*, 
or has become, an unbeliever in Christianity. This s-cms an 
erroneous conception. In |M)inl of fact, the c.vprc->sion mciely 
indicates that the knight, who still imagines Kcch.i to be a 
Jewess, and wlio applies to her position the remark just uttered 
by Daya, thinks it inappropriate to talk of the intervention of 
the Saviour in her ease, and would therefore substitute tlie word 
Providence. 


Note 3S. Pace 142. 

but, oh, this is the land 

Of miracles. 

Daya characterises the Holy Land as the land of mimcics not 
only for obvious biblical reasons, but also as a prelude to the 
announcement which she is about to make; and as appropriate 
to her belief that the Templ.ir is the chosen instrument of God 
for the salvation of Kecha. 

Note 39. Pace 152. 

Sec, by a happy chance he comes himself. 

As stated in the Introduction, Lessing, in his impersonation of 
the Patriarch, had in view the notorious Heraclius of Auvergne, 
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wlio, as I’auiarch of Icrusalcm, proved himself a scandal alike 
to his church and to luiinanily. Hisloiians have called him 
“the infamous 1 leraclius ” ; and Lessing himself has recorded 
his regiet that in this play he has failed to make him appear 
nearly as wicked as he was. 

In slricl hislorical accuracy the Palriaich could not, ofeourse, 
have been residing at Jerusalem at the lime fi.pned in the 
action of the play, since, when Saladin occupied that city, .dl 
the Chiistiaus who had been dwelling theie weic obliged to 
leave it. This, however, was not overlooked by Lessing, who 
has admitted the liberty thus taken by him with the facts of 
histoiy. 


NotK 40. I’AGl. 155. 

Who wonhl daic to judge 
'I he eternal laws of Heaven’s majesty 
lly paltry canons of punctilio? 

In this whole speech the rairiarch- although with character- 
istic astuteness he docs not actually sirccify the iroint— 
animadverts bitterly on the recent rejection by the Tem[)lar of 
the base proposal wliicb he, the Patriarch, had made to the 
knight ihiough the agency of the lay-brother, as described in the 
fifth scene of the first act— the proposal, namely, that the 
Templar should not only abuse the liberty which, by the 
clemency of Saladin, be enjoyed at Jerusalem, by acting as a 
common spy in the interests of the crusaders, but that he 
should actually assassinate the Sultan, who had just generously 
spared his life. The scorn and indignant loathing of the 
Templar at the idea of a crime so detestable in itself and so 
additionally horrible by reason of its foul ingratitude, the 
Patriarch with execrable cynicism here characterises as a paltry 
and irritating {lunctilio. 


Note 41. Page 156. 

And I’d refer you to the theatre 

Where points like this are argued pro and <on. 
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Some commonlators have found a difticuliy in xUis allus>iou 
to the theatre^ on the j;round-'thnt--poittts like that referred to 
in this passage cannot well bc\iaid to be discussed or argued 
PfOiU\<\ iOfiow the slaj^c. '1 li\s, however, bccini> hypercritical, 
since such points ini^hi well bc\discu>scd or otherwise Healed 
both in the drama at)d in other lotion. Dul if the hjrcc of the 
objeclitin be admilled, the difiicuuy may be solved by a^suminj; 
with Prufessor iiuchheim that ihcVwojd lht.\ilfe in this passage 
should 'be liiken ns ic.'eirin^' to lha public halls of colleges ami 
acadeintes, uliich ate Used for pyt poses of distUssion and 
dcmunstratiou, antT which wcic, and itiil arc, called (hcal»<^* 


/) 
• r 


/ 


V Note 4-*. PAOi^Vy- 

‘ 1 only hope we shU 

M.iy inecl ihc charjici .it the Scj^ulLliie. 

'riil^ c\))iesbion is a lefertnce to the hislpric fact that, after 
his occupation of Jerusalem, S.ilathn not only extended to all 
Cl^i^^tian pili^rims fiec access to the 1 loly^^^ Septihhie, ami 
abolished the jiilgihns* tiibute” which had Hievioiisly been 
exacted from ihem^ but also made liberal contributions to such 
of tlj^n as were pour and needy, the most of |hem wcic. 

/ I 

Note 4.^. I'aoic 165. j 

\Tln; orif;/naI word hoic lr;inslatcd ;is “the hnrslcin lobc" is 
jSturlonk. No such word, and no word at Jll rcscmbhnf.' it, 
tan bfr If.iccd in Kichardson’s Arabic and I'^rsian dictionary. 
Lcssingjias-ictordcd that be understood it tonneau the cloak or 
wide inlintle usc~a--d>y-Tl»c _Arabs^ l3uchhei;t> rct-aids it as a 
1 urkisl) word, and as a coiruption of the iXrsian Jay^hmiitlik; 
but no «otd at all resembling this lau(r can be found in 
Richardson. Tlicic can be little doi^ that, wluHcyfr its 
original source or form, it is a tcr/which has undergone 
considerable corruption ; but tlicrc is,t<|ually little doubt th.it it 
is intended to convey the idea of a-fobc or mantle. 
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Note 44. Pace 165. 

The hero who belike had liefer been 

A dclvcr in the garden of the Lord. 

Mere the 'I'cniplar, pursuing the simile hrst used by Saladin, 
mcicly alludes to the natural gentleness and humanity of the 
Sultan, who, he implies, if he had been left to his natural bent, 
would probably have preferred peaceful and beneficent pursuits 
to the violent commotions of war. 

Note 45. Page 166. 

'Tis too much gain for any single day. 

When Saladin refers to what has befallen him on that day as 
being too much gain for any single day, he alludes to the double 
acquisition of the Tcm|)lar and of Nathan ; and it is the thought 
of this latter which leads to the somewhat abrupt introduction of 
his name at this point. 

Note 46. Pace 173. 

Save, indeed, 

This very fear itself. 

Saladin implies that he is reminded of his brother by the very 
fear which llie Templar evinces lest his conduct may have 
caused him to forfeit the good opinion of the Sultan. That very 
fear, he conceives, would have been felt and betrayed by Assad 
under similar circumstances, and thus the Templar resembles 
him in this as well ns in other respects. 

Note 47. Page 181. 

Not long ago I filled a hermit’s cell 
On Quarantana. 

Quarantana, or Quarantania, is the name of the high and 
precipitous mountain lying between Jericho and Jerusalem, 
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where, according to local tradition, Christ is supposed to have 
passed his fast of forty days and forty nights, and to have un<lcr- 
gone the temptation of Satan. Hence its name. In later times 
it was much resorted to by pilgrims and hermits. 


Note 48. Pace 183. 

It was at Danin 

I gave it to you. 

Danjn was a hamlet in the neighbourhood of Gath. 

Note 49. Page 186. 

The Christians had slaughtered every Jew 
Who dwelt in Gath. 

Strictly speaking, Gath had ceased to exist as a city at the 
time represented in this dram.x The introduction of its name 
is a pure poetical licence. 

Note 50. Pace 196. 

What can it be 

That makes me now, so near my closing scene, 
Suddenly wish to be an altered man ? 

The allusion here is to Salarlin’s new-formed resolution to 
'"endeavour to practise economy in his expenditure, previously 
referred to in the third scene of the fourth act. 

Note 51. Pace 199. 

I’ll ne’er again put foot within his doors. 

It will be remembered that, towards the close of the fourth 
scene of the fourth act, .Saladin had commanded the Templar to 
go to Nathan, and bring him to the Sultan’s presence. His 
reluctance to enter Nathan’s house is explained by what passed 
in the ninth scene of the third act, especially in its closing lines. 
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Noth 52. Pack 201- 

An<l h.ivc t incrilcil the scorn 
With nhicli 1 was dismissed by Saladin ? 

For the explanation of this expression see the latter part of 
the fourth scene of ilic fourth art, where Saladin had to reprove 
the velicmcncc of tlic Templar, besides reproaching him for 
having applied to the Patriarch before coming to the Sultan ; 
and where, also, he questions the stability of his attachment to 
kccha. 


Non-: 53. Page 2 it. 

Nay, for that 

I.et him be thankful to the Patriarch 
Who has more cause than 1. 

In this expression the Templar refers to the Evil One; im- 
plying that Satan is the one whom the I’atriarch has ever most 
sedulously served. 


Note 54. Page 213. 

Our angel, be assured, 

Will ever prove right worthy of our love. 

Most translators have erroneously supposed that the German 
pronoun tr, in the first of these lines, refers to Rocha’s new- 
found brother. In point of fact, it refers to the word fTW^/used 
by the Templar two lines previously ; that is to say, to Rccha 
herself. 

PATRICK MAXWELL. 
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